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THE report of the Colchester Museum of 
Local Antiquities for the year ended March 
31 last, which has just been issued, records 
continued progress and unabated public 
interest in the various collections. These 
have been enriched during the year by many 
gifts. A further present of “ Bygones” has 
been made by Mr. and Miss Daniell, of West 
Bergholt, and among them are many uncon- 
sidered trifles which, if not thus brought 
together and preserved now, as the years go 
by, will be altogether lost. The archzological 
additions include a bronze founder’s hoard, 
consisting of fifteen socketed bronze celts, 
found near Dovercourt ; a fine Late Celtic pot ; 
and two rare perforated stone axes. Of more 
recent local association are a silk and velvet 
weaver’s loom, from Coggeshall ; and a pair 
of silver-plated cock-spurs, used in cock- 
fighting early last century. Mr. C. E. Ben- 
ham has given a manuscript index to the 
volumes of Colchester Graveyard Inscrip- 
tions, compiled by the late Mr. Charles 
Golding ; while the Rev. G. T. Bromwich 
has presented a volume of Morant manu- 
scripts. The report mentions the urgent 
need for more accommodation for exhibition 
purposes. The Colchester Museum contains 
so fine a collection, so well worthy of proper 
display, that we hope the difficulty as to 
space may soon be surmounted. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. Henry Rothery, of Whitehaven, is con- 
tributing to the Whitehaven News a series of 
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ably written ‘‘ Historical Notes on Cleator 
and Neighbourhood.’”’ The seventh article, 
which appeared on April 18, dealt with that 
reinarkable monolith the Gosforth Cross, 
the carvings on which the late Rev. W.S. 
Calverley did so much to interpret. Mr. 
Rothery agrees in the main with Mr. Calver- 
ley, but gives reasons for disagreeing with 
some of his interpretations and conclusions. 


&¢ ¢ 

On page 179 of last month’s Antiguary in 
the description below the illustration “ Sir 
Edward Hasey” should have been “ Sir 
Edward Horsey.’ Regarding him, Mr. 
Percy G. Stone, F.S.A. writes: “Sir Edward 
Horsey, one of the typical sea captains of the 
Elizabethan period, had in the reign of Mary 
associated himself with the conspirators 
of ‘ Arundels,’ but escaped punishment by 
fleeing to France with his brother Francis. 
On Elizabeth’s succession he was taken into 
favour and knighted for his services against 
the privateers of the Channel, and in 1575 
was promoted to the Captaincy of the Wight. 
He interested himself in local prosperity, the 
wool trade with the west receiving his special 
attention, and is said to have practically 
preserved hares in the Isle of Wight— 
promising a lamb for every live hare brought 
to him. He died at Haseley, in Arreton 
parish, of the plague in 1582, and is buried 
under a fine monument in Newport Church. 
Of the two bailiffs in the illustration, Porter 
appears the elder, and wears a skull-cap with 
ear-lappets. Each bailiff is attended by his 
constable bearing a mace. These maces are 
of an early form, somewhat similar to that of 
Newtown. All the burgesses appear to be 
wearing long-sleeved gowns, the bailiffs, in 
addition, wearing their fur tippets, and having 
their sleeve-lappets laced. The scroll before 
the table contains the bailiffs’ oaths.” 


¢ + ¢ 
The fine old medizval building at Maidstone, 
which is known locally as the ‘* Tithe Barn,” 
and which forms part of the grand group of 
buildings of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, composed of the ancient parish 
church, the college, the palace of the Arch- 
bishops, and the building in question, is in 
the market, and many of the townsfolk, 
recognizing the value of these old edifices, 
and the demand they have on their venera- 
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tion and consideration, are very anxious, 
we hear, that some action should be taken 
to insure the preservation of the structure 
for all time, and to save it from the hands of 
the spoiler. The name “Tithe Barn” is, 
according to the judgment of those who are 
| best qualified to give an opinion, a misnomer. 
| Mr. Herbert Bensted, in a paper on the 
| buildings, read recently before the members 
of the Kent Archeological Society, said : “It 
was certainly not a tithe barn, and was, I 
believe, built for the accommodation of the 
retinue of either the Archbishop himself 
when he came to Maidstone, or for that of 
the exalted personages who from time to time 
visited him.” History has it that Henry VI. 
| and Henry VIII. were among the exalted 
personages who were received at the Palace 
in the days when it was used by the Arch- 
bishops as a residence, and the accommoda- 
tion required for the royal retinues—servants, 
grooms, etc., with their impedimenta—was, 
Mr. Bensted suggests, found in the so-called 
tithe barn. There are fire-places in the 
building, and this fact supports Mr. Bensted 
in his theory that, while the hack-horses were 
stabled below, the floor above afforded 
accommodation for the grooms and other 
. servants of the Royal visitors to the Palace. 
¢ ¢+ ¢ 
It has been suggested that the “ Barn” 
should be acquired by the Freemasons and 
converted into a Masonic Temple. But 
whether for this or other purposes the building 
should certainly be preserved. It forms part 
of a splendid group of medizval buildings, 
and injury to or destruction of one would do 
lasting injury to the whole. We earnestly 
hope that the Kentish archzologists and all 
who are interested in the historical associa- 
tions of the old town will continue to preserve 
the edifice and keep it in proper repair as a 
| venerable relic worthy of care and honour. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
We notice, with great regret, the death at 
Hexham, on April 22, of that well-known 
north-country antiquary, Mr. J. P. Gibson, 
aged seventy-four, who did much good work 
on the Roman Wall. 


¢ + ¢ 
The Times of April 22 contained a long and 
very interesting report on the first half of the 











season’s work of the British School of Arche- 
ologyin Egypt. We make one or two extracts: 
“An extensive cemetery was found, only 
thirty-five miles south of Cairo, which dates 
from the earliest historic age down to the 
Pyramid period, during the five dynasties 
OtoIV. About 600 burials, spread over a 
mile of desert, have been recorded, and a 
great number more had anciently been de- 
stroyed. This cemetery (known as Tarkhau, 
from the name of the nearest village) will be 
one of the standard sources for our knowledge 
of the early historic civilization. ... The 
precise period was ascertained by a tomb 
with pottery of a pre-Menite King, and 
another very large tomb with pottery of 
Narmer-Mena. ... The special feature of 
the cemetery is the extraordinary preserva- 
tion of both woodwork and clothing. The 
earliest linen is firm and fresh, and some 
large sheets of the XIth Dynasty were as 
white and sweet as if they had just come 
from the loom. The wooden coffins are 
many of them quite strong and sound, built 
up of planks of acacia or shittim wood. 
Sometimes the beams and poles of the 
tomb-roof were still in place, just as originally 
built. 

* Although the Egyptian houses of that 
early age have all perished in the cultivated 
plain, yet some precious pieces of house- 
timber were found re-used in the construction 
of the coffins. These pieces agree with Pro- 
fessor Petrie’s explanation of the panelled 
or recessed decoration in buildings, as copied 
from timber houses, built of overlapping ver- 
tical planks. The planks have rows of tie- 
holes cut in the edges for lashing them together, 
so that they could slide one over the other 
when shrinking or swelling. Some examples 
were deeply weathered outside and burnt 
inside, showing that a house had been burnt 
down and the scraps used as waste for coffin- 
building. We have thus preserved to us the 
examples of those wooden forms which were 
so generally copied in the early architectural 
decoration.” 

+ ¢ 


Mr. Allan Phillip, of Shrewsbury, who 
kindly sends us the photograph here repro 
duced, writes: “One of the choicest gems 
of Shrewsbury is the ancient Mint, lying off 
the main thoroughfare in a narrow and 
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obscure passage, which needs to be searched 
for, and may excusably be missed even when 
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THE OLD MINT, SHREWSBURY. 


the search be diligent ; yet the building itself 
is barely a dozen yards from the busy centre 


of the town. It was in this building, accord- 
ing to local tradition, that Charles I. had his 
coinage struck in 1642, after the removal of 
the mint from Aberystwith. Dies for stamp- 
ing silver coins have been discovered in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and the premises 
were associated for many years from that 
date with the craft of the silversmith. 

“The stone structure itself dates from a 
period far remote from the Stewart days. 
Bennet’s Hall, for so it is named, extended 
over a large area, being a spacious mansion 
in its original condition. The doorway and 
the holy water stoup at the right-hand side 
belong to the thirteenth century; and this 
portion of the building was, without doubt, 
the private chapel attached to the great hall. 
The name—Bennet—is supposed to be a 
corruption of Bernard, and it is, in all 
probability, after one Hugh Bernard, Provost 
of Shrewsbury in 1288 and 1292, that the 
hall was so called. 

“Whatever be its history, the old relic 
attracts much deserved attention, and should 
not be missed by those who pass through the 
ancient town. Its crumbling and decayed 
state is prophetic of its disappearance, and 
we are the losers as, one by one, these links 
in the chain of the past are broken.” 


+ + ¢ 


Some of the French snuff-boxes from the late 
Mr. Charles Wertheimer’s collection fetched 
high prices at Christie's on May 8. The 
highest was £ 3,200, for which Mr. Durlacher 
acquired a Louis XV. oval box, originally 
from the collection of the Duke of Gram- 
mont, depicting that Monarch and his 
Court on hunting expeditions. For a Louis 
XV. example, again, with miniatures after 
Bouchier by Charlier, £2,600 was paid 
(Roe). This box brought 4 1,000 only when 
sold in the collection of Henry, eighth Duke 
of Beaufort, in 1895, while in 1g1o, at the 
Baron Schréder sale, 4 4,000 was paid for it. 
In other cases, however, the fortunes of 
the sale were on the side of the collection. 
Mr. J. S. Goldschmidt gave £2,550 for 
another Louis XV. box, and Mr. Durlacher 
£2,000 for a third. Mr. Jacques Seligmann 
paid £ 11,800 for nine boxes, at prices ranging 
from £450 to £2,000. For thirty boxes 
upwards of £28,000 was realized. 
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One of the rarest objects of art in the sale 
was a pendant jewel, Italian, of the sixteenth 
century, which formerly belonged to Louis 
XIV., and afterwards to Louis XV., and sub- 
sequently became the property of the Coun- 
tess of Ségur, in whose family it remained 
until recently. Bidding for this began at 
#200, and ultimately it fell to Mr. Currie at 
43,000. A rock-crystal two-handled bowl 
was bought by Mr. Jacques Seligmann at 
4650. A very beautiful reliquary of rock- 
crystal, Italian, sixteenth century, fetched 
41,600 (Cooke). It was evident that a large 
number of those present were attracted by the 
fact that there was to come up, the last lot of 
the day, the biberon of rock-crystal, six- 
teenth century, over which there was fought, 
at the Gabbitas sale in 1906, the memorable 
duel between Mr. Charles Wertheimer and 
Mr. Duveen, when Mr. Wertheimer secured 
the prize for 15,500 guineas. When the 
biberon again appeared at the Baron Schréder 
sale, in 1910, Mr Wertheimer acquired it 
afresh at £10,000. Onthe present occasion 
the biddings did not pass £3,800, at which 
price Mr. Harding became possessor of the 


vessel. 
¢-¢ ¢ *¢ 


Some interesting old furniture and objects of 
art, the property of Mr. G. B. T. Nichol, who 
is going abroad, were disposed of at Court 
Bleddyn, Llangibby, Monmouthshire, on 
April 30. There was keen bidding for a fine 
old oak bedstead, with carved and panelled 
canopy. It is of the Elizabethian period, 
and has been in the house for over 300 years. 
Bidding started at 100 guineas, and it was 
eventually knocked down to Mr. A. White, 
Cardiff, for 400 guineas. 


+ + * 


The Builder of May 10 contained another of 
its short articles on medieval tradesmen, 
their pay and methods of work, dealing 
this time with the plumber, concerning whose 
doings in bygone times it is difficult, owing 
to the nature and conditions of his employ- 
ment, to get precise information. The issue 
of May 17 had an article, with illustration of 
conjectural restoration, on “The History 
of the Ouse Bridge, York”; and the third 
of a well illustrated series of papers on 
“The Architecture of Portugal.” 





Our old friend Alderman Jacob, of Win- 
chester, writes: “ The great and unprece- 
dented work of putting new foundations to 
Winchester Cathedral, one of the largest 
buildings in the Christian world, is now 
practically complete, and the cost, £ 113,000, 
also obtained, save £100, which will be in 
hand ere the King and Queen, in July, 
are present at the service celebrating the 
event. Messrs. Thompson of Peterborough 
have carried out the work, aided by a diver, 
for in many places there were more than 
20 feet of water, the old builders of Norman, 
Early English, and later days, not having 
gone down to gravel, but used, especially in 
De Lucy’s elegant retrochoir, great trunks of 
trees laid on peat, on which they laid their 
foundations. The architect and engineer 
have been Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., and 
Mr. A. Fox, C.E, and Mr. Ferrar and Mr. 
Long, the representatives of Messrs. ‘Thomp- 
son and Fox, have during the six years’ labour 
proved, not only excellent in their immediate 
duties, but reverential and tasteful safeguards 
of every ‘find,’ and there have been many, 
from Roman to Tudor times. These will 
form quite a large cabinet of antiquities, and 
will no doubt be arranged in some part of the 
great church as souvenirs of the past, and of 
the placing of the ‘ sure foundations.’ A good 
deal of work was done on the vaulting of 
De Lucy’s aisles and elsewhere. It is 
pleasant to know that throughout the 
herculean task not the least harm was 
done under the ugly and destructive word 
‘Restoration.’ The great mew features of 
the exterior are the range of arched perpen- 
dicular buttresses and their pinnacles, 
necessary for the support of the great 
Norman wall of the south aisle of the nave, 
which was probably weakened in Elizabeth’s 
reign, when Bishop Horne and the Chapter 
pulled down the ancient cloisters, realizing 
the lead, and saving the urgently needed 
repairs. The new range of buttresses and 
their arches are much admired, and harmonize 
in a large measure with those of Wykham, 
which are not arched, however, on the north 
side of the nave. Some enormous buttresses 
were required for the south transept (Nor- 
man), the gable wall of which was greatly out 
of perpendicular. The great temporary 
supports of this transept have been re- 














moved partly, and great confidence is felt 
that the result is successful. The buttresses 
are to be utilized and paid for by donations 
specially contributed to commemorate famous 
men connected with the Diocese and 
Cathedral. Two are already allotted to 
Wykham and Keble. The restoration of 
the West End was paid for by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company of London, who gave 5,000 
guineas. 


“The muniments of the Bishopric of Win- 
chester are many, various, and extremely 
valuable, despite the Republican or Puritan 
spoliation of Cromwell. Not the least pre- 
cious muniments are the Episcopal registers, 
‘a magnificent series,’ ranging from Bishop 
Pontissera, 1282, to Morley, 1684, with very 
few breaks. These registers, and many other 
interesting manuscripts, have remained for 
years in a sort of gallery or tribune at the west 
end of the north aisle of the nave, where they 
waited for an expert to examine and arrange 
them, and furnish a calendar and report. In 
1910 Bishop Ryle, then Bishop of Winchester, 
found such an expert and enthusiastic clergy- 
man, the Rev. Prebendary Deedes, M.A., a 
Wykhamist and one of the prebendaries of 
Chichester, chosen because of his connec- 
tion with the College. This gentleman has 
just published a report of seventy-one pages, 
forming the result of his dusty inquest, and 
a valuable contribution it is to our know- 
ledge of the contents of the Consistory Court, 
long looked on by lovers of the past as a 
collection to be valued and read. We have 
mentioned the register of John de Pontiserra; 
it is the oldest, and Canon Deedes tells us 
that the late Dean Stephens was to have 
edited it, but death intervened. Canon 
Deedes has in the above report included a 
copious index to the register. It will rejoice 
great numbers of those who like to possess 
such manuscripts in a printed form and use 
them for instruction and reference, to know 
that Canon Deedes is going to edit and pub- 
lish the register, which he permitted me to 
see. It is bound in wooden boards covered 
with light brown leather; there were once 
clasps. The dimensions are 13 inches 
by 94 inches. There are 226 leaves. The 
register is in fine condition, and the writing and 
rubrication really magnificent. No harm has 
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been done by the modern binder, and the 
text is unimpaired by the lapse of six cen- 
turies. The Canterbury and York Society is 
going to have the register published. They 
are fortunate in their editor, who will make 
it a labour of love.” 
¢ 
Sussex antiquaries will regret to learn from a 
letter by the Rev. J. P. Bacon Phillips, Rector 
of Crowhurst, Sussex,‘in the Zimes of May 6, 
that Mount Caburn, near Lewes, which has 
on its summit considerable remains of ancient 
earthworks, is in danger of destruction by 
the operations of a local cement company, 
excavating for chalk at the base of the hill. 
We take the following melancholy note from 
the Dublin Freeman’s Journal, May 1: “The 
President of University College, Cork, has 
drawn attention to the wholesale destruction 
of ancient monuments in the South of Ire- 
land. His statement is confirmed by the 
honorary secretary of the Cork Historical 
and Archeological Society, who says that 
from all parts of the Southern province he 
has received reports of cashels, raths, circles, 
gallauns, and castles being ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. A stone circle near Dunmanway, 
County Cork, has been wiped out. One of 
the seven pillars of which it consisted has 
been allowed to stand, because it is useful as 
a cattle scraper! The respect or fear which 
safeguarded these interesting remains no 
longer exists. The honorary secretary of the 
Cork Historical and Archzological Society 
knows of a labourer’s cottage built on the 
garth of a square rath. ‘ Where,’ he asks, 
‘are the good people gone to?’ The cashels 
and the castles serve for the building of 
cottages, and the circles and gallauns go 
down before the modern reaper and binder.” 
&¢ & , 

The Asheneum, May 4, says: “ Dr. Edouard 
Naville has, during the last week, given to a 
Swiss journal his views on the excavations 
carried out by him for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund at Abydos. He describes a huge con- 
struction that he has in part unearthed behind 
Seti’s temple as a giant mastaba, or tomb, the 
wallsof which are nearly four metres thick, and 
are made of enormous blocks of quartzite 
jointed together with the nicest care. One 
chamber of this was partly excavated some 
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years ago by Miss Murray, who copied the 
texts from the Book of the Dead inscribed upon 
its walls. Dr. Naville shows that the name of 
Mineptah, which they bear, is plainly a usur- 
pation, and that the construction is prob- 
ably much earlier than the reign of this 
descendant of Seti. He does not conceal 
his hope that the tomb may turn out in the 
long run to he the legendary tomb of Osiris ; 
but the removal of the superincumbent sand 
will be a- heavy task. Up tothe present he 
has been able to verify the existence of four 
chambers beyond that disclosed by Miss 
Murray.” 


St. Michael’s Church, Worcester, ceasing to 
be used for worship, following a re-arrange- 
ment of parish boundaries, has been con- 
verted into a Diocesan Record Office. The 
building, as altered and adapted for its new 
purposes, was formally opened by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on April 13, when the 
Bishop of Worcester explained its uses. The 
cost of the work was defrayed by an anony- 
mous benefactress. A writer in Berrow’s 
Worcester Journal, April 20, remarks: “ At 
some future date the building may become 
the Diocesan Registry, which is now housed 
in Edgar Tower. The lofty old rooms, which 
originally served for other purposes, accom- 
modate countless documents recording the 
work of Bishops over a period of six and a 
half centuries. For example, there is a 
complete record of every institution, con- 
secration, etc., from the year 1268—itself a 
wonderful detailed history of the diocese. 
This record is in books, mostly in exquisite 
handwriting, worthy of emulation as well as 
study, but it is only one of the splendid 
treasures of the place. Scarcely anyone, 
except Mr. John H. Hooper, knows the 
variety and extent of the diocesan archives, 
which tell the history of marriages (and 
divorces) under the supervision of the 
Bishops of the Middle Ages. Many of 
these are not well ordered. On the con- 
trary, they need assorting (not to say dusting), 
and the work will be shortly begun by the 
committee whom the Bishop has nominated.” 


More houses have been uncovered at Pompeii. 
‘Tn one of them,” says a Rome correspondent 
of the Fall Mall Gazette, “300 valuable 


bronzes have been discovered ; but perhaps 
the most important discovery are pieces of 
gold and silver. More than 3,000 golden 
pieces have been discovered altogether, and 
it is believed that one of the houses belonged 
to a rich banker of the Imperial period. A 
large number of books in Greek and Latin 
have also been brought to light, and may prove 
of the highest interest and importance.” 


A helmet and a pair of iron gloves have been 
unearthed in the churchyard cf Harefield, 
Uxbridge, by the sexton while digging a 
grave. 


An interesting discovery has been made at 
Flodden Field, a large number of bones 
having been dug up from 2 feet below the 
surface, and within 250 yards of a memorial 
recently erected “to the brave of both 
nations.” The bones were so closely dis- 
posed as to convey the idea that the bodies 
had been buried on top of each other. There 
were three skulls all face downwards, but so 
friable that they crumbled to pieces when 
touched. A number of teeth were also found, 
the enamel of which is in an excellent state 
of preservation. Owing to the growing crop, 
investigations have been suspended until the 
autumn, and they are being looked forward 
to with interest as determining whether a 
large burial-pit, or merely a hurried grave 
of small dimensions, has been unearthed. 
The discovery is taken as strengthening the 
opinion that the disastrous battle in which 
King James was killed must have taken place 
somewhere on a line of 500 yards connecting 
the southern slopes of Pipers’ Hill with the 
site of the present vicarage. 
‘le 

A Charter of Incorporation has been granted 
under the Great Seal of Ireland to the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, of which 
Count Plunkett, F.S.A., is President. 


The dates and places of the annual meetings 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzo- 
logical Society have now been definitely 
decided upon. The spring meeting will be 
held at Dursley on Wednesday, June 5, and 
the summer meeting on Tuesday, July 9, 
and two following days, with Ross for head- 
quarters. At one time a joint meeting in 
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June with the British Archzological Associa- 
tion at Gloucester was discussed, but it was 
felt that the numbers attending would be in- 
conveniently large, and so the meetings will 
be held independently, the dates for the 
British Archzological Association being 
June 24-29. Canon Bazeley (President of 
the Council) and Mr. Arnold E. Hurry 
(hon. general sec.) will present an address 
of welcome on behalf of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Society. 





Professor F. Haverfield presided over the 
annual meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Roman Studies, held on May 14 
at Burlington House, at which Miss Gertrude 
Bell read a paper on “The Parthian Palace 
at Hatra.” She said that Parthia was the 
only Oriental nation to resist the advance of 
the Roman armies, and the palace of Hatra, 
which was probably the capital of an Arab 
chieftain, subject to the Parthian King of 
Kings, exhibited an Oriental parallel to the 
architecture of Rome rather than a deviation 
from it. The Parthians won their Empire 
from the Greek dynasty of the Seleucids, 
and when they conquered Mesopotamia they 
found it partially Hellenized. But the Greek 
civilization never overmastered the traditions 
of the ancient East, and the plan of the palace 
at Hatra was purely Oriental, while the struc- 
ture and decorations showed Hellenistic in- 
fluence. The plan of the palace showed a 
great audience hall, an architectural scheme 
which could be traced back to the Hittite 
Khilani of the fourteenth century B.c. 


ees 
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Some Cravde Routes in the 
Aegean Area. 


By S. Casson, B.A. 
leadiohdiiileticaian 
OMMERCE is essentially conserva- 
| tive, and where geographical cun- 
| ditions combine to limit the alterna- 
~ ' tive routes through which streams 
of commerce can flow, it seems inevitable 
that the tracks used by traders in early ages 
should continue in use for many centuries 
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after. Of Greece in particular one can say 
that its history is subservient to its geography, 
and one can imagine that Aristotle had the 
physical characteristics of his country in his 
mind when he asserted that some parts of 
Reality were pi) évdexopeva GAAws Exe. 

Therefore it appears that close examina- 
tion of one particular district will show that 
its trade routes originate, in the first instance, 
in accordance with the geographical con- 
ditions of the country, and persist on com- 
paratively the same lines right down to the 
fullest and most complex development of 
history. 

The A%gean, more than any part of the 
Mediterranean, is suited to the growth of 
trade and the spread of enterprise of every 
sort; its climate is not severe, either in 
summer or winter, and the elements are such 
that man, by not being compelled to expend 
all his energies upon self-preservation, can 
give more time to self-development, and to 
the increase of commerce and the arts of 
peace. For the same reason, Greek philo- 
sophy was brought to a higher pitch of per- 
fection than Greek science, for science is 
developed by the principles of discovery and 
invention, and they in turn are derived from 
the principles of self-preservation. 

The A®gean Sea itself is a central area 
upon which the commerce of three distinct 
continents can enter. It is, as it were, the 
“Forum” of the Mediterranean. Conse- 
quently, one naturally expects to find that cer- 
tain of the islands in the A°gean develop into 
centres where the great streams of commerce 
which enter can be focussed and then split 
up again and divided up into new channels. 
Such has been the case to a very large extent 
in the history of the Aigean, and every day 
archeology is proving how important has 
been the part played by the various islands 
in prehistoric times in connection with the 
great trade routes of the mainland which 
debouch into the A‘gean. On the north 
alone there is no evidence for direct connec- 
tion with any important trade route. From 
every other point of the compass, trade falls 
into the A®gean along well-recognized and 
important routes. But in most cases, while 
we know the bare fact that trade relations 
exist between one place and another, or that 
objects produced in one part are found im- 
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ported into another, we are, in the majority 
of cases, ignorant of the precise channels 
through which such connections are estab- 
lished, and frequently we have to fill up by 
conjecture the gaps left between our evidence. 

It is on the east coast of the A°gean, more 
than anywhere else, that the same trade 
routes have been used from time immemorial. 
The high plateaux and pastures of Asia 
Minor are entered by a certain limited 
number of river valleys which lie due east. 
It is along these that the trade routes ran, 
following the line of least resistance. Hence, 
the routes which began in prehistoric times 
as mere networks of pathways, in classic times 
were developed into great roads of inter 
national importance. The famous Royal 
Road from Nineveh and Persia seems to 
have been the main line of communication 
to the East from the very earliest period. 
The very extensive trade in jade and jadeite 
in prehistoric times would have found this 
route the most convenient. Prehistoric 
Troy stood near the end of the Royal Road, 
but Troy faces eastwards in every sense of 
of the phrase; it has no a@rect connection 
with any of the main centres of Minoan and 
fEgean culture. Its pottery (at any rate that 
of the second and subsequent cities) approxi- 
mates mainly to the type of pottery found at 
Yortan and Boz Eyuk,* and to the majority of 
the Cappadocian sites. It has little affinity 
to the Aigean Islands, and much to its own 
Hinterland. t 

Further evidence to prove the fact that the 
culture of the Troad faced eastwards is found 
in certain styles of pottery found in Asia 
Minor.{ In particular, there isared-burnished 
hand-made ware, which is found throughout 
the length and breadth of the Anatolian 
plateau. The evidence for its non-A¢gean 
character has been accumulating steadily. 
On the mainland of Greece it is entirely 
absent, and in Crete it is not found in the 
early strata, and it reaches Melos and the 
¥gean Islands at a late date. But at His- 
sarlik it is found in the second stratum, and 
inasmuch as it is essentially ‘‘ Kleinasiatisch ” 


* See Classical Review, December, 1908, p. 233 
et seq. 

+ Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 37. 

t See J. L. Myres, “ Pot Fabrics of Asia Minor,” in 


Journal of Anthrop. Inst., 1903, p. 367 et seq. 


in form and character, though its influence 
spreads ultimately through the Syrian area to 
Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, and Malta, its early 
rivalry with the primitive bucchero of His- 
sarlik shows the predominance of influences 
from the Hinterland. The only stream of 
commerce Troy controls is that which comes 
from Pontus and the north-east through the 
Hellespont round Tenedos and Cape Sigeum, 
and it controls this in every sense of the 
word by being in a position to seize any of 
the shipping which rounded the Troad,* 
after the fashion of one of the castles along 
the Rhine. 

In racial characteristics it is mainly allied 
to the semi-Danubian culture of the other 
side of the Hellespont, and the derivation of 
the Phrygians from Macedonia t during migra- 
tions which took place during the period of 
the decline of the Empire of the Hatti,} 
together with the fact that the “treasure of 
Priam ”’ exhibits affinities more to Hungarian 
and Russian culture than to that of Mycenze 
proper, all connect Troy primarily with the 
north and north-east and separate it from 
the basin of the AXgean. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the large quantities of jade 
found at Hissarlik and in Central Europe 
can be traced in their origin to this great 
main road of Eastern traffic. Jade and 
jadeite are found mainly in Central Asia, 
and the occurrence of thirteen jade axes at 
Hissarlik,§ together with the famous white 
nephrite axes found in the second city, testify 
to direct trade relations with the East, even 
as far as China; for the white nephrite 
occurs only in China, and so could only have 
come over the route which passes through 
the Kulu-Lim mountains in Khotan via 
Cashmir, Afghanistan, and Persia, or via the 
Hindu Kush and the old course of the Oxus, 
thus leading eventually to the main track of 
what was later the Royal Road to Persia. 
The occurrence of jade axes in Calabria, in 
the lake dwellings of Switzerland, at Munich, 
near Freiburg, and at Nordlingen, and the 
entire absence of jade or jadeite in Egypt, 
and its extreme rarity in South Mesopotamia, 


* Murray, of. cit., p. 38. 

¢ Herodotus, vi. 45, vii. 73, 185. 

{ Hogarth, /onia and the East, p. 72 ; Garstang, 
The Hittites, passim ; Murray, Greek Epic, p. 44. 

§ Schliemaan, 77oja, 1884, p. 171. 
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seems to point still more conclusively to the 
northern trend of this flow of Eastern trade. 
Further, eleven jade celts and a hundred 
beads of Callais were found as far afield 
as Mont St. Michel, Carnac, in Brittany, 
while near Locmariaquer in Morbihan,* in 
the same district, jade implements have been 
found in association with turquoise, and 
there is every probability that these found 
their way over to Central Europe by the 
same medium as did the jade which went no 
farther than Hissarlik; at any rate, it is 
certain that they came by Central Europe, 
and not by the Greek mainland or directly 
across the A°gean. 

Further important evidence for the exist- 
ence of a route leading from Asia Minor 
across the Hellespont direct to the north 
coast of the A‘gean is forthcoming in Hero- 
dotus,t but in this case the route diverges 
when it gets near the Thermaic Gulf, and 
seems to lead to due westwards to the 
Adriatic, instead of to the north, and due 
south to Thessaly. In describing the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes, Herodotus says that it 
was oTddwv Tov jpeis pev ToAAW dy pEywrTos 
—that is to say, mightier than either “the 
Scythian expedition of Darius, or that of the 
Atreidz to Troy, or that of the Mysians and 
Teucrians, before the Trojan War, when they 
crossed to Europe by the Bosphorus and 
subdued Thrace, advancing as far as the 
Ionian Sea and the River Peneus.” 

The true meaning of this passage has been 
carefully avoided by every commentator on 
Herodotus ; but, taken in conjunction with 
other evidence, it seems to point geogra- 
phically to a very definite route running from 
east to west and historically to the supremacy 
over the north and western coasts of the 
Afgean by the dominant powers of Asia 
Minor. Thus, if the Mysians and Teucrians 
—mere generic names for the powers of 
Asia Minor—could reach as far as the Ionian 
Sea, the Adriatic, and to the River Peneus 
in Thessaly, could not the Lydians have 
reached Umbria{ by much the same route, 
and can the similarities between Etruscan 
culture (which entered Italy from the north) § 


* Schliemann, //Zos (1880), p. 240 note. 

+ vii. 20. t Herodotus, i. 94. 

§ Hall, Oldest Civilization of Greece, pp. 102, 174 ; 
Helbig, /taliker in Porbene, p. 99 et seq. 
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and Anatolian races be traced to the same 
source ? 

Further light is thrown on the fact, which 
has hitherto attracted little notice and aroused 
no curiosity, that Darius extended his sphere 
of taxation “among the inhabitants of Europe 
as far as Thessaly.”* Other evidence, which 
all converges upon the same point and proves 
the existence of this same line of communica- 
tion, is that Priam’s confederation reached 
from Troy across to the River Axius,t and 
Memnon, son of Aurora, was sent by Teuta- 
mus, King of Assyria, with 200 chariots to 
help Priam, who was his vassal.{ Lastly, 
did not Xerxes himself follow a road which 
covered precisely the same ground from Troy 
to the River Peneus? And it is difficult to 
imagine that this road was in any way dif- 
ferent from that which had been used in the 
most distant ages of prehistoric culture. 
Historically, the inference from all this evi- 
dence is that the powers of Asia Minor had 
been accustomed from the earliest times to 
exercise a control over the north coast of 
the A®gean and over the north mainland of 
Greece, using this road as their main line 
of communication for military or commercial 
purposes. Thus the parallels between our 
knowledge of the Hittite Empire and certain 
evidence of legends or of archzology from 
the mainland of Greece are, as Mr. Hall has 
shown, too significant to be omitted. The 
Myrtilus, who was the charioteer of Oinomaos, 
was, in all likelihood, of Hittite origin; at 
any rate, the name is the same as the Hittite 
name Mitallu, and implies Hittite connec- 
tions. The invasion of Attica by the Ama- 
zons to avenge the carrying off of Hippolyta 
by Theseus, too, perhaps indicates some far 
away memory of an invasion of the Greek 
mainland.§ Lastly, the complete absence of 
imported Minoan remains in Greece of a 
date previous to Late Minoan III. (and even 
those are confined for the most part to the 
Peloponnese) seems to point to the domina- 
tion of the mainland by some power whose 
influence, though slight, may have acted in 
concert with the indigenous culture of Thes- 


* Herodotus, iii. 96. 
+ See Stein’s note to Herodotus, vii. 20; and 
Homer, //iad, ii. 849. 
Diod., ii, 22. 
§ See Hall in 7. H. S., 1909, p. 20 note, e¢ passim. 
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saly and the northern highlands of Greece 
to exclude all possible influence from the 
main centres of Minoan civilization.* 

The remaining routes leading from the 
coast of Asia Minor to the Fast also run 
along the river valleys and enter directly 
upon the A®gean, or meet the coast road 
which leads up past Troy to the great route 
over the Hellespont along the north coast 
of the A‘gean. The chief of these routes 
is that which starts at Ephesus and goes 
along the Meander valley to Iconium, and 
so to ‘l'arsus through the Cilician Gates and 
down to Antioch, where it branches eastwards 
to Carchemish, and so down the Euphrates 
valley and to the heart of the district which 
was the centre of the Hittite Empire, and 
south to Egypt along the coast of Palestine. 

Within Asia Minor itself there seem to 
have been two main streams of commerce. 
The first of these ran between Boghaz-Keui 
and Kara-Eyuk from the Euphrates to the 
Hellespont ; the second from the Pontic 
Ports to the Cilician foreshore and the 
Syrian coast. Our evidence for these routes 
is mainly that of pottery.t This pottery 
forms a series which betokens a widespread 
Cappadocian style and a tradition of long 
standing. It is hand-made for the most part, 
and painted with designs which, while they 
contain a residuum of native Cappadocian 
styles, are strongly influenced by Mycenzan 
motifs—e.g., spiral decoration, parti-shaded 
triangles, broad and narrow bands, bird 
designs, etc. The distribution of this pot- 
tery testifies the existence of the above road 
system, and Kara-Eyuk (Czsaria Mazaca) 
and Boghaz-Keui (Pteria) seem to have been 
the two great foci of convergent traffic. 

It is difficult to say exactly how many 
routes led due west from the A©gean basin, 
but there appear to have been at least three. 
The first is a continuation of the great east- 
west route from Asia Minor. It branches 
off near Therma and runs through Pella to 
Heraclea Lyncestis, making a slight turn to 


* This Hittite influence may be itself connected 
with proto-Iranian influences still farther east than 
Asia Minor, and we can thus link up Greece with 
cultures beyond those of Asia Minor (see Hall, 
Joc. cit.,p. 21). The white nephrite mentioned above 
is evidence leading to a similar conclusion. 

+ See J. L. Myres (above) on “ Pot Fabrics in Asia 
Minor.”’ 


the north. It runs ultimately into the 
Adriatic on the coast of Epirus in the 
neighbourhood of Dyrrachium. Such, at 
least, is the course of the Roman via Egnatia, 
and, inasmuch as it follows the only course 
that the physical conditions of the country 
permit, we are justified in arguing that it 
runs upon the site of a prehistoric trade- 
route. And there are two further reasons 
for such a conclusion. The first is that a 
definite similarity has been established be- 
tween the culture of many prehistoric sites 
of Italy and those of Thessaly, and in par- 
ticular at Molfetta on the east coast of Italy, 
which would act as the zpoo@6A7 for all the 
trade coming from this Illyrian road. 

The pottery in each case exhibits a certain 
similarity of design and technique. At 
Molfetta, in particular,* 120 sherds of im- 
ported ware were found, some of which 
were ‘*Chzronea”’ ware, while the rest 
seemed Thessalian, and though they may, 
as Mr. Peet suggests, have come “by sea 
up the Gulf of Lepanto and across the 
Adriatic,” the land route to Illyria is the 
more obvious route, and one best suited for 
primitive traffic. Chzeronean ware was also 
found at Matera. t 

The second reason is that in classical times, 
and especially during the Peloponnesian War, 
attempts were made by Athenians or Spartans, 
or whoever thought it would be most to his 
advantage, to control each end of this sup- 
posed route. Thus Athens, who wished to 
gain complete control of it, was particularly 
eager to establish her position in the Thermaic 
Gulf; hence her extreme anxiety over Potidza, 
and her wish to ensure the fidelity of Methone 
by a precisely-worded treaty.{ To the same 
origin also can be traced the continual at- 
tempts of the Spartans to control the north- 
west of Greece,§ and so gain the control of 
the other end of the road, and earlier than 
this Themistocles made a very definite 
attempt to establish Athenian supremacy 
on the west coast; for we find that when 
he was exiled and had fled to the Corcyreans, 

* Peet, in B. S. A., xiii. 411-13, 417, etc. ; and 
The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, p. 81. Cf. also 
(in regard to Thessalian parallels in pottery) pp. 85, 
108, 287, 288. 

+ Peet, p. 108. 


t Hicks and Hill, Greek Jnscriptions. 
§ See Grundy, Thucydides and his Age, p. 347. 
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he relied upon them for help because of his 
intimate relations with them—dév avrov 
evepyérns*—that is to say, he was well 
known in those parts, and had some sort 
of informal treaty with Corcyra. Later, 
when he fled to Admetus, King of the 
Molossians, we are told that Admetus “ was 
no friend to Themistocles,” and we are 
justified in inferring that the reason of this 
was that Themistocles had carried out an 
aggressive policy—a policy, perhaps, of 
annexation in the districts belonging to 
Admetus, since he was already certain of 
Corcyra. Stesimbrotus, who was almost his 
contemporary, states that, after leaving Ad- 
metus, he went to Hiero of Syracuse,t and 
thus it seems apparent that the same route 
which leads from the Thermaic Gulf to the 
coast around Corcyra can equally easily lead 
to Sicily, and the importance of the route 
for commerce with the West is abundantly 
testified. 

Thus this continuation of the great east- 
west road has a history which is consecutive 
and complete, and from beginning to end its 
main purpose has been to connect up the 
Adriatic with the A‘gean. 

The second route leading due west is the 
ordinary sea route from Corinth and the 
Corinthian Gulf direct, or via Corcyra, to 
Sicily, and the control of the north-west 
coast of Greece is even more important for 
this route than for the land route through 
Illyria.{ But there does not seem to be any 
evidence to show that it was used before 
classical times, and it was during the fifth 
century that it sprang into most prominence, 
for the whole of the Peloponnesian War 
turned on the question whether Athens or 
Corinth was to own the Adriatic apy. 

The third route due west is that from 
Crete and the islands of the A‘gean direct 
to Sicily by sea. One evidence for this 
is, firstly, the legends about Minos and 
Dedalus, and, secondly, the actual Minoan 
remains found in Sicily, or objects of a 
Sicilian character found in Crete. The best 
version of the legend of Minos and Deedalus 
is found in Herodotus,§ where Minos is said 

* Thucydides, i. 135. 

+ Stesimbrotus, fr. 2 in Frag. Hist. Gr., ii., b. 54 
(quoted by Plutarch, 7hem., 24). 


t See Grundy, of. cit. § vii. £70. 
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to have perished in Sicily when engaged in 
the pursuit of Dzedalus. Whether the ex- 
pedition was carried out on the assumption 
that “trade follows the flag,’ and whether 
Deedalus is symbolic, not only of arts and 
crafts, but of commerce, is uncertain.* What 
is certain is that a predominance of Minoan 
culture is evident all along the east coast 
of Sicily, and objects of local make but 
Cretan inspiration are frequent all over the 
island. At the same time, these remains are 
of the Late Minoan III. period, and there have 
been found at Cnossos, in Crete, objects which 
point to a commercial connection with Sicily 
and the neighbourhood at a much earlier 
date. These objects are fragments of 
Liparite, which, as its name implies, is 
found in the Zolian islands, and is unknown 
in the Agean.t One fragment of a Liparite 
bowl of Egyptian shape was found at Cnossos 
associated with pottery of Middle Minoan 
date. Other fragments were found in strata 
of the Palace Period, one of them being a 
part of a lentoid intaglio. It would appear, 
therefore, that maritime intercourse was 
already opened up with Italy, as well as 
with the Nile Valley, at a very early date, 
and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that Cretan enterprise already supplied Egypt, 
not only with Melian obsidian, but with 
Liparite from the neighbourhood of Sicily. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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GSSQuE “industrie and laborious 
ee travayle ’’ of the bailiffs Porter 






i and Serle does not seem to have 
been followed up by their successors, 
for fifty years elapses before the next entry. 
The borough had meanwhile been converted 
into a “‘ Mayor Town” and had received a new 


* Perhaps the ‘‘ pursuit of Dedalus” is a poetic 
phrase for commercial enterprise ! 
¢ B.S. A., viii. 119. 
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and extended Charter from James I. The 
accompanying plan shows the disposition of 
the town at that period, a disposition that 
has altered but little at the present day. The 
streets have neither changed their names or 
directions, and many of the old landmarks 
remain. Whenthé grammar school was first 
established is uncertain, but in 1559 the 
Commissioners under Sir Francis Knollys 
appointed to report on the state of the Isle 
of Wight conveyed to the burgesses the wish 
that the property of the dissolved chantry 
should be appropriated ‘to the Salarie or 
stipend of some good lernid man to be a 
scholemaster to bring uppe yowthe in lerninge 
and virtewe.” Some sort of school-house 
was in use by 1580, as entries occur in the 
Corporation Books for its repair in 1583-84. 
It was not, however, till 1614 that a new 
school-house was begun on the present site, 
and a general subscription was set on foot 
for its support; and the first entry in the 
Ledger Book after the half-century lapse 
refers to a dispute with the parishioners of 
Godshill as to a £100 endowment, which 
going to arbitration was, as usual, divided 
between the disputants—the Newport £50 
going to Andrew James of Newport ‘‘for 
that hee the said Andrewe James hath 
alreadie laied out the saied some about the 
building of the said schoole in Newport” 
(dated September 4, 1617). 

On the next folio are set out the oaths of 
the new Corporation: The Mayor, Constables, 
Serjeants, Burgesses, Steward, Attorney, and 
Chief Burgesses, and then follows one of 
those local disturbances so frequent in civic 
records. Sept. 21, 1620, the Chief Burgesses 
were solemnly assembled ‘‘to prick” for the 
new Mayor, when “ Mr. Edward Water- 
ton one of the foure-and-twentie cheefe 
Burgesses of the Burrough” snatched away 
the voting paper ‘‘ out of the Towne Clercks 
hands before all the xxiiii. Chief Burgesses 
had pricked, by reason whereof the eleccon 
could not proceed,” for which he was dis- 
missed his burgesship. The next sixteen 
folios seem to have gone back in date, 
containing entries from 1580 to 1596, mostly 
comprising Corporation accounts, which may 
have been copied in later. From them we 
gather frequent presents of sugar and spice 
were made the Captain of the Wight; that 
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a drum of the period cost 3s. to make 
and was worth 16s. when made, taking a 
calfs skin for each end, two “ houves”’ or 
hoops to fasten them, and a “lyne” to 
sling it by ; that a bull-ring was forged at a 
cost of a shilling, and thirteen pence paid for 
licence to use it ; that the town gun or ‘‘ brasse 
pece ” was carried down to the quay, shipped 
across to Lepe, and taken to London, the 
total carriage amounting to 3s. 2d. The 
Armada scare had begun. News of the 
Spanish preparations had been brought to 
the Wight in the January of 1584, and Sir 
George Carey, the Captain, had written the 
same month to Sir Francis Walsingham to 
point out the defenceless state of the island. 
It is probable, therefore, that the Newport 
“brasse pece’”’ with which every island 
parish was supplied—was sent to London to 
be made serviceable. The charge of 3d. in 
the accounts paid to “ Sukerman for carringe 
up certeyne Callivers to the Castell” points 
to an appeal for arms to better defend the 
Castle of Carisbrooke. References to the 
town gun are frequent. In 1586 tenpence 
was paid for bringing it from the Castle, and 
one Listeney had fourteen pence for mending 
it; 30 lbs. of ““Fyne corne powder” and 
20 cases of “hayle shott” and a shillings- 
worth of ‘“‘twyne and olde Iron to put in 
them” being supplied for ammunition. The 
gunners seem to have frequently been treated 
to drink, mostly on the occasions of the 
general musters, and in 1588 Messrs. Horl- 
stone and Bad, the local brewers, were paid 
nineteen shillings ‘‘ for bere w°" was carryd 
out into ye feild when the Spannyards made 
their attempt for Ingeland”—the only 
mention of the Great Armada. 

To turn to more peaceful items in the 
same period, the clink called “ Petie Judas,” 
just off the north-east of the church ad- 
joining the shambles, was repaired, as was 
also the town gate, and the Audyett (Audit) 
House had two windows mended and a 
coat of rough cast “in y® owtsyde.” Thomas 
Sambrowe and Edward Wripam, the town 
whippers* were paid the small sum of 
one shilling each “for whipping of diverse 
p’sons at sondrey tymes,” and John 
Warriner 2s. 4d. “for Keppinge of a sicke 


* The fee for whipping a man seems to have been 
sixpence, women and children twopence cheaper. 
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man”’—which seems to have been the 
Tudor idea of a cottage hospital, as it so 
frequently occurs in the accounts. Two 
quires of paper were bought at a cost of 8d. 
to make the Terrar book—#.e., of the value of 
Corporation property—and 12s. was disbursed 
for a new ‘Coocking stoole” with an extra 
3s. for ‘‘ Iron work abowte the same.” A 
rogue, “one Willm Hills yt sayde he came 
out of Turkey ’—the waster’s excuse of the 
period to excite sympathy—was whipped at 


were supplied with “iiij yards of grene 
cotton for their Coats” at a cost of ten 
shillings. The shooting butts were carefully 
kept up, and constant items for their repair * 
are entered. They stood to the south of the 
town “in Cossham,” where the graveyard 
was later enclosed. A suit of uniform and a 
hat for ‘‘ Mr". Morton ot Live Tennant” cost 
them the sum of £1 10s. 8d., and silk for the 
town standard, or “* Auncient,” tenpence. 
The disbursement of half a crown “to the 





FOLIO 39. MEMORANDUM RE THE PROCUREMENT OF M.P.’S FOR NEWPORT 
BY SIR GEORGE CAREY. 


a cost of sixpence, and a grisly reminder 
occurs in the item “for a pole & speeke to 
sett up the traytors hedd... xv4.” The 
cowherd, a public officer who looked after 
the cattle on Hunnyhill, was presented with 
a new horn of the value of 1s. 8d., and a 
new “ Ligger Coorte booke’”’ was purchased 
for 8s. An undesirable character, ‘‘ Sibble 
Luckesse, for to rid her out of the towne” 
was paid 1s. 4d.,* and the town drummers 


* Though to get rid of ‘‘Cromps boy” cost the 
Council just double. 


Scoller w was Frantick” significantly 
closes the list. 

In the year 1584 Sir George Carey pro- 
cured the revival of the representation of the 
boroughs of Newport, Yarmouth, and New- 
town, in Parliament, as is set forthin a mem- 
orandum on folio 39: ‘“ That at the Speciall 
instance and procurement of Sir George 


Carey Knyghte Marshall of her Maty moste 
* Items for ‘‘ pales about the Butts’’; 3 loads of 


** Hassocks aboute the Butts”; Turves cut and 
carried there ; ‘‘ Spikes about the sayd Buts.’’ 
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honorable household and Capitan of this Isle 
of Wighte two burgesses were admitted into 
the highe Courte of Parlyamente holden at the 
Citie of Westm* the xxiii** daie of November 
in the xxvii” yeare of the reigne of o' moste 
graciouse and sovereigne Lady Elizabethe 
etc. . . . for our towne of Newporte that is 
to saie S‘ Arthur Bowcher Knighte and 
Edmonde Carey Esquier whereas ther was 
never Burgesses admitted in anie Courte of 
Parlyamente before that tyme during the 
memorie of man for the said towne. In 
concideracon whereof and for a memoriall 
that we Willm Jefferie then Bailliffe of 
the said towne and the Burgesses of the 
same do accounte our selves greatly to be 
bounden unto the said S' George Carey 
have w* one assent & consente geven Full 
power and authoritie unto the said S' George 
Carey to nominate one of the said Burgesses 
for us and in our names duringe the naturall 
liffe of the said St George Carey Knighte 
whose liffe God long preserve.” Sir George 


got a substantial guid pro guo by nominating 
three members in his interest ; indeed in 
1601 he ordered the burgesses of Newtown 
to send him up the “wrytt with a blank 
wherein I may insert the names of such 
persons as I shall think fittest to discharge 


that deutie for your behoofe,” thus claiming 
nomination of both members—an autocratic 
proceeding with a vengeance. | 

In 1604 by the influence of Sir George 
Carey at Court, where he had taken up his 
father’s title of Lord Hunsdon, Newport was 
made into a “ Mayor Town.” 

That the Corporation officers were de- 
termined the townspeople should have 
wholesome food is shown by the enactment 
of 1613 that outside butchers shall not sell 
their meat ‘‘in obscure places wheare yt 
cannot convenientlie be viewed ; by reason 
wherof they divers time sell corrupt and 
unwholsom fleshe to divers of the Kings 
Mais liege people,” but “ shall stande therw 
and shall shewe the same to sell in the 
highe streete right before or in the butchers 
shambles and not elswhere.” They also 
carefully safeguarded the interests of the 
town and made stringent laws against out- 
side trading. ‘‘Whereas,” runs the order 
of January 20, 1612, ‘‘by experience it is 
found that the admittance of Strangers of 


severall trades and occupacons into this 
Towne hath ben and dailie is the ruin and 
decaye of the Native Inhabitants thereof, 
and such others as have served apprentice- 
ships with them, wherby manie of the Towne 
have been and are enforced to seeke their 
livinge in other places and. hardlie can ever 
recover anie estate to relieve them and their 
families. For redresse whereof it is agreed— 
that no manner of person ever hereafter 
shalbe permitted to use anie trade misterie 
or occupacon whin the saide Towne but 
suche as shalbe admitted free men, without 
the allowance and consent of the Maior for 
the time beinge, Six Cheif Burgesses and 
foure at the least (if so many theare are) of 
that trade or occupacon that he professeth 
w“ shall so desier to trade or dwell amongest 
them. .. .” Then follows the oath of the 
Freemen copied from the first page of the 
Convocation Books. Although, as has been 
shown, the Audit house* had received a 
good deal of attention in 1587 and 1596, it 
had got into such a ruinous state by 1618 
that Robert Newland, a chief Burgess “in 
his love and well wishing to the Towne,” 
agreed ‘‘to laie out moneys for the present 
repayering thereof,” offsetting against the 
expense ‘‘such rents as hee the said Robert 
is to paie to the Towne.” This repair was 
only temporary, as on April 30, 1637, it was 
agreed “that the decayed Audit house shall 
be foorthwith taken downe in respect of the 
danger of falling of yt. . . .”” The next year 
this was done, but it was not till the year 
after that the new building was begun on an 
extended plan, and to defray the cost money 
was raised not only in Newport but through- 
out the island. t 

At a court of Common Council, “ houlden 
in the Towne Hall the xxiij* daie of 
November Anno Dni 1618,” the Rev. 
Thomas Hopkins, of Wootton, was elected 
first master of the newly-built Grammar 
School, and a record is entered under date 
August 30, 1619, of the Earl of Southampton’s 
agreement that Hunnyhill shall be enclosed, 


* This building occupied a portion of the site of 
the present Town Hall, and was used for the trans- 
action of the business of the town. 

¢ The rest of the island contributed £500, a large 
sum in those days, on the understanding that the new 
building was to be available for the whole island. 
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‘provided that the whole and sole benefitt 
thereof be trewlie intended for the propper 
benefitt and advauncement of the meanes of 
the saied schoole....” Then follow various 
contributions towards its maintenance, from 
among others Sir John Oglander, Mr. Edward 
Cheke, Robert Dillington, John Pittis. 

The form of election by pricking which 
had hitherto been in use, and which in 1620 
had given rise to the misdemeanour of Chief 
Burgess Edward Waterton, was found so 


twentie Cheife Burgesses to stand in eleccon 
of Maioraltie of this Burrough, and so being 
no[m]i[nJated and their names being written 
severallie on twoe boxes, one of them so 
being in eleccon shalbe chosen by the 
voices of the whole companie viz’ the 
Maior xxiij® Chiefe Burgesses or the more 
parte of them whereof the Maior for the 
time beinge to bee one, whoe shall ex- 
presse everie of their voices in this manner, 
viz' everie of them shall have two little 

















EARLY SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BALLOT BOX (ONE OF A PAIR) AND BALLS BELONGING 
TO THE CORPORATION OF NEWPORT, I.W. 


(This illustration is reproduced by the kind permission of the Society of Antiquaries.) 


unsatisfactory that in August, 1621, at a 
Court of Common Council it was agreed 
that “‘whearas heretofore there hath ben 
difference in opinion amongst the Company 
concerning the forme of eleccon of the 
Maior of this Burrough w* hath bred much 
disputacon and is likelie to cause much con- 
fusion in the eleccon .. . from henceforth 
. . . the Maior and his bretheren who have 
borne the Cheif office of this Burrough shall 
yearlie nominate twoe of the foure and 


bullies in his hands, the one of them being 
redd and the other white, the w™ bullies 
everie one shall putt one into one box and 
the other into the other box, and hee of the 
said twoe in eleccon w*® whose name shalbe 
most white bullies shalbe Maior of the 
said Burroughe for the yeare next following.” 
This entry on folio 53, dorso, is of interest, 
as describing one, if not the earliest, instance 
of voting by ballot in England. The same 
year, the May-day custom of gathering 
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greenery from Parkhurst having been so 
much abused, a proclamation was issued : 

“Whereas there hath been great spoiles 
committed in the King’s Mat'** woods in the 
Forest of Parkhurst by the poore people of 
this Toune.... For the preventing whereof, 
and for that the fetching of wood out of the 
forest under pretence of custome is founde 
rather to encreace the nombre of idle poore 
in the toune then to relieve the poore (they 
too much relying uppon the benefytt thereof 
and so breeding upp their children in Idleness 
that they be unfitt for anie service, whoe 
otherwise might be educated in some honest 
vocacon to gett their living). Itisnowe... 
ordered and decreed . . . that the custome 
and priviledge of the Maior going to the Wood 
Ovis and the fetching of boughes of Wood out 
of the forrest shall be utterlie left off yealded 
uppe and abolished.” 

In addition to this summary abolition of 
an ancient and picturesque custom, none of 
the townspeople, or their servants or chil- 
dren, were at any time of the year “to fetch 
anie boughes or wood in the saide forrest 
under anie cullor or pretence whatsoever 
w'hout speciall leave of his Mati** Wood- 
wards and Keepers uppon paine to be punished 
by open whipping,” which one would have 
thought would have met the case without 
having recourse to the discontinuance of the 
May outing. The question of an adequate 
supply of water to the town must always 
have been a serious one, and, though those 
houses bordering on the river had nothing to 
complain of, the inhabitants of the southern, 
central, and western parts must have ex- 
perienced much difficulty in supplying their 
wants from inadequate wells. To remedy 
this a lease of 300 years was granted in 1618 
to Philip Fleming ‘‘ of free libtie for the 
breaking of anie place or places of the streetes 
and waies wthin this Toune & libtie thereof 
for the convenient carryeng and conveying of 
holsome spring water into this toune and so 
into everye man’s house that shall compound 
wt the said Phillip for the same.... 
yielding to the warden of the Common Box 
of this toune ‘vl per annum.’” And the 
said Philip was given leave to build “a 
cesterne or receptacle for the said water in 
any convenient place within this Toune.” 
The Corporation added the provisos that the 








lease should be void if the water was not 
brought within three years, and that the 
ground broken should be made good and left 
as before. It is evident Philip Fleming did 
not fulfil his agreement, as five years later 
license was granted, at a court held June 18, 
1623, to Andrew James “to dig and breake 
the streetes to bringe water into & through 
this Burrough and to build Cisterns Cisterne 
houses and other convenient Preceptacles for 
the same water ’”’ (folio 54, dorso). The same 
year a hogshead of wine was sent the Earl of 
Southampton as a Christmas present from the 
Corporation. In 1709, the former projects 
having apparently turned out failures, another 
attempt was made to supply the town with 
water, and a lease of part of the Beast 
Market, in front of the present I.amb Inn, 
was granted to William Arnold for a term of 
goo years, for the building thereon of a cis- 
tern* to convey “ water into from some part of 
the River running by the North-west part of 
the Town & from thence to be conveyed by 
pipes into the principal streets & lanes of the 
borough, to the end that the Inhabitants 
might at easy rates be furnished with River 
water in their houses upon all occasions & 
might be supplied with a present remedy in 
case of any accidental calamitous fire.” But 
this scheme proved abortive, and another 
century elapsed before the subject was again 
brought forward. 

In 1624 one Thomas Bowyer came to 
Newport “with a deputation concerning 
Tobacko,”+ and at a_ court holden 
February 9, “y* is agreed that awnswere 
shalbe given him that M* Maior and his 
Companie wilbe better advised concerning 
the buisines untill tomorrow morning and 
then to resolve him. And if anie trouble 
fall on Mr Maior or anie of the Companie 
by reason of this proceeding the charges 
shalbe borne by the Toune” (folio 56). 
The custom of smoking had been inveighed 
against by the British Solomon in no 
measured terms, and in 1614 the Star 
Chamber imposed a tax on tobacco. But 


* This reservoir was brought to light in 1790 when 
repaving the market, and from time to time the old 
wooden trunk drains are dug up in the streets. 

+ Tobacco does not appear to have been an expen- 
sive luxury, as by the accounts in 1681 eightpence 
could purchase half a pound of it. 
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three years before the Newport deputation 
Ben Jonson had roundly abused the weed in 
his ‘‘ Metamorphos’d Gypsies.” So it is 
evident the Corporation were not going to 
be hasty in their answer to Mr. Bowyer. 
What the morrow’s reply was does not 
appear. 

On the last day of March, 1625, a letter 
was brought from Lord Conway, the 
Governor, to Sir Edward Dennis and Sir 
John Oglander, his deputies, directing them 


kept the proclamacon so that y* could not 
be proclaimed in the meane time by the 
said Maior and Burgesses according to their 
desire.” All the Corporation could do was 
to enter their protest in the ledger book, 
duly signed by John Collins, the Mayor, and 
eighteen chief burgesses (folio 57). 

So determined were the burgesses to keep 
Newport a close borough against outside 
traders that an order was issued in September, 
1625, forbidding any householder to let to 





FOLIO 57. 


to proclaim “the highe and mightie Prince 
Charles King of Greate Brittayne France 
and Ireland.” This the Mayor resented, 
saying he would do the proclaiming him- 
self, and sent the town clerk and one of the 
constables to the two knights to demand the 
proclamation. ‘ The said St John Oglander 
sent word to the said Maior . . . that 
St Edward Denys and hee had appointed 
y* to be proclaymed the next morning 
about xi of the Clocke w* solempnitie, and 
VOL. VIII. 


THE “PROTEST, OF THE MAYOR AND BURGESSES AGAINST THE PROCLAIMING OF 
CHARLES I. BY SIR JOHN OGLANDER AND SIR EDWARD DENYS, MARCH 3I, 1625. 


“‘anie person newe coming to the Toune w% 
is of anie trade or occupacon”. . . without 
consent of the Mayor and chief burgesses, 
under a penalty of five pounds; and five 
years later an unfortunate outside draper, 
trying to set up shop, it was resolved... 
“that the said John Wavell shall be opposed 
and resisted by the whole Corporacon as 
farre as lawe & the Charters of this Burrough 
will afford & that the charge therof shalbe 


borne by the whole Corporacon.” 
2E 
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In 1632 it was agreed a new and extended 
charter should be obtained, and that the 
Mayor should ride to London on the 
business, his travelling allowance being rated 
at 5s. a day; and to prevent undue loitering 
a rider was added that his journey was not 
to exceed fourteen days. 

Besides the usual compulsory training in 
archery, and the maintenance of public butts, 
a regular trained band for the town was 
established on a systematic footing. In 
1625 the trained band of Newport num- 
bered 304 men, consisting of 22 officers, 
94 musketeers,* 4 ‘‘collivers”” (arquebusiers), 
12 “corslettes” (cuirassiers), 32 pikemen, 
10 halberdiers, and 130 men of various arms. 

By an entry on folio 62, dorso, under date 
June 21, 1663: “It is agreed that the 
Inhabitants of this Burrough shall be divided 
into twoe Companies, for y* muster whereof 
one Company to be under the Command of 
the Maior, & the other under the comand of 
Stephen March Esq’, and that lotts should be 
cast betweene the newe Maior & M* March 
w should have the Est or West p* of the 
towne, being divided from Cosham Stile to 
Somers Brooke—the west p‘ of Hollirood 
Streete & widd. Parsons and Abraham Stal- 
lards to be added to the east p*. Wher- 
upon lotts being cast the west p* is fallen to 
M' Maior & the East p* to Mt March. And 
both to have the Towne Cullors of white and 
greenet with some little distinction to be 
knowen one from the other & to be prowided 
by the toune & to remaine to the toune.” 
Mr. Anthony Locke was appointed drill- 
sergeant to both Companies, and received 
his pay by a levy of 6d. on each musket and 
corselet, and 4d. on every pike, “so long as 
he shall supplie and exercise that place uppon 
everie one that findes the armes themselves.” 
The following month “ Fyftie Corsletts com- 
pleat furnished with a pike belt and sword 
to every of them, and twentie musketts fur- 
nished wa rest bandoleere touch-box belt 
and sword to every of them,” were issued by 
order of the Earl of Portland from Caris- 
brooke Castle to the burgesses of Newport 
‘for better improvement of his Maties forces 


* Every musketeer was furnished with 3 Ib. of 
powder, 2 lb. of match, and fifty bullets, by an order 


of 1642. 
t The old Tudor colours. 





in the same Burrough.” Nine years later 
this loyal trained band, under its Puritan 
Mayor, was the chief factor in capturing the 
Castle of Carisbrooke for the Parliament 
from the Earl’s high-spirited Countess. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


Se 


Che Recent Discovery of an 
Amphitheatre at Lecce. 


By J. BARRELLA, PROFESSOR OF ARCHAZOLOGY, 
LECCE ; TRANSLATED BY C. TRANCHESE. 
a 
By ECCE, situated on the south-west 


/& 


coast of the Italian peninsula, is 

the ancient “ Licia,” or “ Lictia,” 
~ and later on the “ Lupiz” of the 
Romans (which becomes “ Lecce,” with a 
slight modification of the original name). 
This town is mentioned by Pomponius Mela, 
the elder Pliny, and Appian of Alexandria. 
We learn from ancient monuments that 
about a hundred years before the time of 
Christ (A.U.c. 652), a Roman colony was 
sent to Licia. By the second century a.D. 
the population of the colony had become so 
numerous as to draw upon the city a share 
of the imperial favours which the Czsars 
lavished on all the secondary cities of the 
Empire. 

Hadrian paid Licia several visits on his 
way to Otranto, en route for the East ; and 
the same Emperor built the harbour of Licia, 
the modern Rada San Cataldo (St. Cataldo’s 
Bay). After this time there is no further 
mention of Licia in connection with Roman 
history. 

In the twelfth century Guidone da Ravenna 
tells us that he paid a visit to this place and 
found it almost desolate and in ruins, with 
the exception of a small municipal building, 
then falling into decay, built on the remains 
of an old theatre. In 1500 De Ferraris 
(“ Galateo”’), in his book De situ Japygia, 
described the main square of Lecce as sup- 
ported almost entirely on great arches. 

We must add to this the fact that the 
existence of either a theatre or an amphi- 
theatre is always mentioned in the works of 
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Lician writers, from 1600 to the end of the 
past century, but always in terms of an 
unknown quantity, the true value of which 
was still to be determined. 

Till lately there existed in Lecce a large 
building known as “ Isola del Governatore ” 
(The Governor’s Island), because, from the 
Middle Ages till the beginning of the year 
1600, it was the Government Palace. In 
1900 a great part of this building was pulled 
down in order to enlarge St. Oronzo’s Square, 
and to build a new palace for the Bank of 
Italy. During the progress of the excava- 
tions necessary to reach the rock on which 
to lay the foundation of the new building, 
walls constructed of huge squared stones, 
but without the aid of mortar, were dis- 
covered ; these walls correspond exactly with 
the type of Roman construction so often 
seen. The question arose, What could be 
the meaning of this Roman masonry ? 

The demolition of another part of the 
‘‘ Island,” mentioned above, begun in 1901, 
revealed two arches complete in their setting, 
constructed of large polished stones, and 
supported by two stout piers, 

The ground plan of these piers disclosed 
a circular building, which might have been 
either a theatre or an amphitheatre. Further 
excavation showed the presence of galleries, 
whose ornamentation (opus reticulatum) 
furnished undoubted proof of their Roman 
origin; a conclusion further supported by 
the discovery of stones belonging to another 
arch which had fallen in during the demoli- 
tion of the Governor’s Palace. The evidence 
seemed to point to the existence of the 
external portico of the amphitheatre, which, 
in fact, was fully discovered in the later 
excavations of 1903, appearing with an eleva- 
tion of some feet above the level of the 
square. Since that year digging operations 
have continued uninterruptedly in order to 
clear the external part of the underground 
ambulatorium. 

In 1906 Professor De Giorgi published a 
topographical relief map of the part dis- 
covered. It clearly showed a Roman amphi- 
theatre of elliptical form, consisting of four 
circular arches, two of which had a shorter 
radius corresponding to the greatest diameter, 
and two a longer one corresponding to the 
least. The greatest diameter lying from east 


to west was 83 metres 42 centimetres. The 
arena had a greatest length of 53 metres 
20 centimetres, and a greatest breadth of 
34 metres 60 centimetres ; consequently the 
depth of the cavea was 24 metres 40 centi- 
metres. 

The architectural features of this amphi- 
theatre represent a mixed type, composed of 
a part elevated above the ground, and of 
another dug in the rock. Therefore, while 
the external portico is 3°60 metres below the 
level of St. Oronzo’s Square, the arena is 
815 metres below it, so that the amphi- 
theatre is dug out of the rock to a depth of 
4°55 metres below the ground level. In 
this it differs from the ancient amphitheatres 
of Rome and Verona, which stand above the 
level of the town, and from those of Pompeii 
and Syracuse in which the descending seats 
of the spectators, like those of the Greek 
theatres, are built either on the ground or 
on the rock. 

Approaching the amphitheatre, we see, first, 
the external portico with a gap in it, due to 
the absence of two arches demolished during 
the last century. But we have all the data 
for an exact schematic reconstruction of the 
entire portico, attempted with happy results 
by Professor De Giorgi and Professor Bove. 

From the portico start the stairs which 
led to the cavea. Of the steps of these 
stairs, which ought to be twenty-four in 
number, four only are now visible. The 
stairs lead to two blind galleries, on the 
vaults of which there must have rested the 
other stairs leading to the second row of 
the amphitheatre. The vaults of these gal- 
leries have perished, but their existence and 
shape can be argued from the inclination of 
the cement-work (opus cementitium) which is 
still extant. Passing under the portico to 
the right, we come to a gallery constructed 
in opus reticulatum, which leads at a steep 
angle to the underground ambulatorium, 
3 metres broad and 4’50 metres high, with 
a vault im situ built in cement-work. It 
may be traversed for a length of 140 metres, 
and only a few metres of ruins hinder the 
visitor from finishing the whole round. In 
this ambulatorium there ought to end twenty 
sets of stairs leading to the podium, but at 
present only two of these have been cleared. 
From this ambulatorium there open several 
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galleries leading at a sharp incline down to 
the level of the arena. At the end of some 
of these galleries, holes for the hinges of the 
gates by which the animals entered the arena 
may still be seen. 

Behind the wall surrounding the arena 
there is a narrow passage parallel to the 
ambulatorium, and surrounding the whole 
circuit of the amphitheatre. At the two 
opposite ends of this narrow gallery, just at 
the two extremities of the greater axis of the 
arena, there are some small rooms dug in 
the rock. Going up the small stairs we come 
into the cavea, and among the seats of the 
ima cavea the itinera scalaria can be seen. 
As in other amphitheatres, these divided the 
whole cavea into cunei. 

Professor Cosimo De Giorgi, mentioned 
above, as Royal Inspector of ancient ruins 
in the Otranto district, to whose undaunted 
energy this discovery is due, has well illus- 
trated this work in his admirable Lecce 
Sotterranea, on which these notes are chiefly 
based. 

Thus Lecce, the Florence of the South, 
has acquired to-day, in this amphitheatre, a 
very interesting monument, the like of which 
is not to be found in other towns of Apulia. 
As Professor Belok puts it, through this 
relic of the past Lecce has marked another 
page in its history and in that of the Roman 
Empire. It may claim another “title of 
nobility’ on the ground of its past history, 
through the chance discovery of an ancient 
monument. 

It is hoped that even without demolishing 
either St. Oronzo’s monument or the church, 
both of which are situated on the pillars of 
the amphitheatre, the City Council will con- 
sider whether the whole amphitheatre should 
not be brought to light, so as to afford 
students an opportunity of examining this 
wonderful monument, which Professor De 
Giorgi has been able to show only in part, 
and this by overcoming countless difficulties. 
The whole amphitheatre cannot be fully ex- 
cavated except by the generous sacrifice of 
many other buildings. 


“a 


Che Ritual in Movember, 1429, 
when the Bop-king benrp VI. 
was Crowned. 


By Mrs. C.. MARSON. 
ies 

BETAIS 18, telle chose m’advint,” 
said the pigeon of Lafontaine, and 
truly, without the eye of a con- 
temporary, it is poor work trying 
to conjure up the pageants of the past. 
Such an eye cannot always be found when 
we are studying old coronations, and if it is 
found it did not always note what interests 
posterity. Many tales of coronations de- 
scribe only ribbons and ermines, titles and 
royalties. But the Churchpeople of to-day 
like to know about the ritual at a corona- 
tion, and particulars on that point do not 
always abound. They are to be found, how- 
ever, in the strictly contemporary account in 
Gregory's Chronicle of the boy Henry VI.’s 
coronation, on St. Leonard’s Day, Novem- 
ber 6, 1429. So many minute details are 
given that the old scene lives again. As we 
watch the absorption of those medizval 
priests in the ritual they loved so dearly, the 
lights begin to come out in the picture, and 
we seem to hear the little intermittent buzz 
of the real world—the nobodies in the back- 
ground doing the unregistered acts that knit 
to-day with long-forgotten yesterdays. 

Gregory was Lord Mayor of London, but 
for all that, he took an intense interest in the 
long and minute ritual—a ritual that must 
indeed have been exhausting, since the boy- 
King’s eighth birthday was not due for exactly 
a month, and he was, moreover, a sickly 
child. The Coronation was a hurried one 
though it seems so elaborate, for Bedford 
had sent post-haste for the boy-King, that he 
might stimulate the flagging loyalty of his 
French subjects by a Paris coronation, first 
securing by a Westminster ceremony that 
divinity that doth hedge a King. ‘‘ La Pucelle 
de Dieu” had already raised the Siege of 
Orleans and scattered the English at Patay, 
and soon Henry VI. would have to summon 
all the Lancastrian horror of witchcraft to 
steel him to see the Maid burned at Rouen. 

Gregory's Chronicle, not long since pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, is compiled 
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by different hands, but it has many personal 
touches, now dry and shrewd, now tender 
and fatherly. A dry touch comes when the 
City goes out to meet the Regent Bedford in 
January, 1426, on his return from France, 
‘and the mayre with the cytte gaf my lorde 
of Bedforde a payre of basonnys of sylver 
ovyr gylte, and a thousand marks in them to 
hys welcome. And yet they hadde but 
lytylle thanke.” That was because the Regent 
was on friendly terms with his uncle, Car- 
dinal Henry Beaufort, who had just been 
having a fierce contest with the City’s favour- 
ite, his other nephew, the misnamed “Good 
Duke Humphrey.” 

A tender touch comes when the battles 
have to be recorded, and the shrewd London 
merchant pauses to write: “God knoweth, 
but let every man deem the best, tylle the 
truth be tried out; for many a lady lost her 
best bilovyd in that batayle.” 

Though little King Henry is a month 
short of eight years old, he has seen much 
trouble in the swiftly passing years. His 
lovely mother, Katherine of Valois, still lives, 
though his stern and tender father, Henry V., 
who loved her so well, is dead. The mists 
in the trenches at Meaux settled on his chest, 
and the seeds of consumption, inherited 
from his young mother, Mary Bohun, de- 
veloped rapidly. Une sans plus had been 
Henry V.’s motto, and he had it made into 
‘‘sotellties” and jellies for his Queen’s 
coronation feast ; but his widow had none of 
that deep intensity of feeling, and had already 
consoled herself with her handsome squire, 
Owen Tudor. Consequently she is under a 
cloud, and is not present at her boy’s crown- 
ing. The second match was a love-match, 
and Gregory's Chronicle records that when 
Owen Tudor was beheaded as an old man in 
1461, he said wistfully: “That hede shalle 
ly on the stocke that was wont to ly on 
Quene Kateryne’s lappe.” 

But though no mother is there to cheer the 
boy, he has uncles and great-uncles. There 
is Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, the Pro- 
tector, who was chidden of late by the Lon- 
don market-wives, who penetrated within the 
Parliament-house to present their petition of 
remonstrance against his treatment of his 
wife, ‘‘ Jacobine”’ of Hainault, of whom he 
had tired for the sake of her waiting-woman, 


Eleanor Cobham, the witch. ‘Then there is 
his great-uncle, Cardinal Beaufort, the finan- 
cier of the French war, to whom the Pope 
lately sent the red hat. The Londoners 
prefer Humphrey, the modern man, the 
humanist, to his enemy the Cardinal, though 
of late the Mayor and citizens, ‘‘ reverently 
arrayed in red hoods and green vestments,” 
had gone forth in procession to meet the 
great Beaufort. This was only done because 
there had been a hollow reconciliation 
between uncle and nephew, and some growl- 
ing citizens had actually been heard to mutter 
that they would fain ‘‘ have throwen the 
Cardinal in Themise to have tauht hym to 
swymme with wingis.” ; 

The little King, moreover, is old enough to 
remember the “ parliament of bats,” or staves, 
of three years back, when Gregory tells us 
members brought their bats, since, owing to 
the war-fraught atmosphere, no bows and 
arrows were allowed. But they brought so 
many bats that they were bade to leave these 
“at their ynnes,”’ and then “‘ they took great 
stonys in their bosoms and their sleeves, and 
so they went to parliament with their lords.” 

So there has been little but trouble in the 
air for the boy, and he has got a stern new 
tutor instead of his dead Uncle Thomas 
Beaufort in the great Earl of Warwick, who 
has left Montargis sieges and French battles 
to train the boy, and informs the Council 
that he is “determined to chastise him for 
his defaultes.”” The boy had to appeal to 
the Council for mitigation of Warwick’s beat- 
ings, but, happily for himself, though not for 
England, he was a studious boy, and so 
books were to him the refuge they were to 
Will Langland at Malvern, and to Lady Jane 
Grey at Bradgate. 

But as Lord Mayor Gregory says: “* Nowe 
of the solempnyté of the coronacyon.” As 
though the long ceremony itself were not 
enough, the little boy had first to make 
thirty-two Knights of the Bath. One of them 
was his cousin, “the Pryncys sone of Portyng- 
gale,” a worthy child of the noble Philippa 
of Lancaster and Portugal, half-sister of 
Henry IV. 

On the Coronation-day itself, says Gregory, 
all of the prelates went on procession, bearing 
each of them a certain relic. And the Prior 
of Westminster bare a rod called the “ virga 
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regia’’; and the abbot of Westminster, Richard 
Harwedeans, bare the King’s sceptre ; and 
my Lord of Warwick (Richard Beauchamp, 
pilgrim to Jerusalem) ‘bare the kynge to 
chyrche in a clothe of scharlet furryd, and 
thenne he was ledde up into the hyghe 
schaffold, coveryd alle with saye between the 
hyghe auter and the quere. And there the 
kyng was sette in hys sete in the myddys of 
the schaffold there, beholdynge the pepylle 
alle aboute saddely and wysely.” 

Truly, the Sunday Coronation of that sweet, 
brave, desperately unlucky child is worth 
counting among the historic moments whose 
pulse beats quick through the veins of the 
Abbey ! 

“Then the Arche-byschoppe of Cantyr- 
bury [Chichely] made a proclamacyon at the 
4 quarterys of the schaffold, sayynge in thys 
wyse: ‘Syrys, here comythe Harry, Kyng 
Harry the V ys sone, humylyche to God and 
Hooly Chyrche, askynge the crowne of thys 
realme by ryght and dyscent of herytage. 
Yf ye holde you welle plesyd with alle and 
wylle be plesyd with hym, say you nowe, ye! 
and holde upype youre hondys,’ And thenne 
alle the pepylle cryde with one voyce, ‘ Ye! 
Ye! Thenne the kynge went unto the 
hyghe auter, and humely layde hym downe 
prostrate, hys hedde to the auter warde, long 
tyme lyying stylle. Thenne the arche- 
byscoppysand byscoppys stode roundea-boute 
hym, and radde exercysyons [exorcisms ?] 
ovyr hym, and many antemys i-song by note. 
And then the arche-byschoppes wente to 
hym and strypte hym owte of hys clothys in to 
hys schyrte. And there was yn hys schyrte 
a thynge lyke grene taffata, whyche was 
i-lasyd at 4 placys of hym. Thenne was he 
layde a downe a yenne, and helyd [covered] 
hym with hys owne clothys. And thenne 
the Byschoppe of Chester [ Will Heyworth] 
and of Rochester [John Langdon] songe a 
letany ovyrhym. Andthe Archebyschoppe of 
Cantyrbury radde many colettys[collects]ovyr 
hym. Thenne the archebyshhoppys toke hym 
uppe agayne and unlasyd hym, and anoyntyd 
hym. Fyrste hys bryste and hys 2 tetys, and 
the myddys of hys bache, and hys hedde, alle 
acrosse hys 2 schylderys, hys 2 elbowys, 
hys pamys of hys hondys ; and thenne they 
layde a certayne softe thynge as cotton to 
alle the placys anoynted ; and on hys hedde 





(And 


they putt on a whyte coyffr of sylke. 
so he wentte 8 dayes; and at the 8 dayes 
the byschoppys dyde wasche hit awaye with 


whyte wyne i-warmyd leukewarme. And the 
knyghtys of the Garter helde a clothe of 
astate ovyr hym all the whyle of his wasch- 
ynge.)” How strange it would seem now, if 
King George had gone about for eight days 
after the Coronation with a silk coif on his 
head! ‘But on the coronacyon day, aftyr the 
oyntynge, he layde hym downe prostrate 
agayne. Thenne the _ arche-byschoppys 
raddyn solempne colettys with a solempne 
prefas. And thenne they toke hym uppe 
agayne and putte apone hym a gowne of 
scharlette whythe a pane [border] of ermyne, 
and Synt Edwarde ys sporys, and toke [gave] 
hym hys cepter in hys honde, and the kyngys 
yerde [rod] i-callyd virga regia in hys othyr 
honde, sayyng therewith ‘ Reges eos in virga 
ferrea,’ he syttyng thenne in a chayre byfore 
the hyghe auter. And thenne alle the 
byschoppys seseden with a swerde, they alle 
settynge there hondys thereon, and alle they 
sayynge thes wordys thus to hym, ‘ Accin- 
gere gladio tuo super femur tuum, poten- 
tissime.’ And at every tyme the kyng 
answeryd and sayde, ‘Observabo.’ Thenne 
toke they the swerde agayne fro hym, and 
layde the swerde on the hyghe auter. Thenne 
bought the kynge hys swerde agayne of Holy 
Chyrche for an hundred shillings, in signe 
and tokyn that the vertu and power sholde 
come fyrste fro Hooly Chyrche. Thenne 
sette they on hys hedde Synt Edwarde ys 
crowne. Thenne rose he owte of hys chayre 
and layde hym downe prostrate agayne. 
And there the byschoppys sayde ovyr hym 
many hooly colettys. And thenne they toke 
hym uppe and dyspoylyd him of hys gere ayen, 
and thenne arrayde hym as a byschoppe that 
sholde singe a masse, with a dalmadyke lyke 
unto a tunycle with a stole abowte hys necke, 
not crossyd, and apon hys fete a payre of 
sandellys as a byschoppe, and a cope and 
glovys lyke a byschoppe ; and thenne sette a 
yen on hys hedde Synt Edwarde ys crowne, 
and layde hym apon the schaffolde and sette 
hym a sete of hys astate, and 2 byschoppys 
stondyng on every syde of hym, helpyng hym 
to bere the crowne, for hyt was ovyr hevy for 
him, for he was of a tendyr age.” 

How that little word of the chronicler does 
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make the whole picture come alive! The 
chant rises over the clouds of incense; the 
old prelates prop up the weary boy, worn 
with fatigue and his own eager devoutness ; 
the wholesome market-women crane forward 
to watch the ritual they love ; and the Abbey 
yields us up its treasures of the past, which 
we are all tooslowtoclaim. But the service 
has still to proceed—nay, to begin! “And 
then they beganne the masse, and the Arch- 
byshoppe of Cantyrbury songe the masse. 
And a nothyr byschop radde the pystylle. 
And the Byschoppe of Worsethyr radde the 
gospelle at the auter. And at the offretory 
come the kynge downe and made the 
oblacyon of brede and wyne, therewhythe 
offerynge a pounde weyght of golde. And 
thenne wente he uppe agayne into the 
schaffolde and sate there in his sete tylle 
the Agnus Dei, and thenne he come downe 
agayne and layde hym downe prostrate, sayng 
there hys Confiteor, and alle the prelatys 
sayde Misereator. And thenne he sate uppe, 
knelynge with humylyte and grete devocyon, 
ressayvyng the iij parte of the holy sacrament 
apon the paten of the chalys of the Arche- 
byshoppe handys. Thenne there come the 
Byschoppe of London [William Grey] with 
the grete solempne chalys of Synt Edwarde 
and servyd hym with wyne; the whyche 
chalis by Synt Edwarde ys dayes was praysyd 
at xxx M marke; and the Cardenalle of 
Wynchester [great-uncle Beaufort] and a 
nothyr byschoppe helde to hym the towelle 
of sylke; and so he knelyd stylle tylle mas 
was i-doo. ‘Then rosse he uppe agayne and 
yede (went) afore the schryne, and there was 
he dyspoylde of alle the ornamentys that he 
weryde, lyke the ornamentys of a byschoppe, 
as hyt was sayde byfore; and thenne he was 
arayde lyke a kynge in a ryche clothe of 
golde, with a crowne sette on hys hedde, 
whyche crowne Kyng Rycharde hadde made 
for hym selfe. [No doubt men said after- 
wards that this was an evil omen.] And 
so the kynge was ladde thoroughe the palys 
yn to the halle, and alle the newe knyghtys 
before hym in their araye of scharlette ; and 
then alle the othyr lordys co:nynge aftyr hym. 
Then come the chaunceler with hys crosse 
bare-heddyd ; and aftyr hym come the car- 
denalle Beaufort with hys crosse in hys abyte 
lyke a chanon yn a garment of rede chamelett, 


furryd with whyte menyver. And thenne 
folowyd the Kynge, and he was ladde be- 
twyne the Byschoppe of Dyrham [Thomas 
Langley] and the Byschoppe of Bath 
[Stafford]; and my goode Lord of Warwyke 
bare uppe his trayne. And before hym rode 
my Lorde of Saulysbury [father of the King- 
maker] as Constabylle of Ingelonde in my 
Lord of Bedforde hys stede, and thenne my 
Lorde Humphry of Glouceter as Stywarde of 
Inglonde.” 

But the great feast in Westminster Hall 
with Sir Philip Dymoche, the Champion, 
and the “Gely wrytyn and notyd Te Deum 
Laudamus,” have nothing to do with the 
Abbey ritual, curious as they are. In the 
Abbey we like best to think of the saintly 
King, hymns written in whose honour are 
still preserved in a hymn-book owned by 
the Trevelyans of Nettlecombe. He had 
not the gift of kingcraft or of statecraft ; 
brave as he was, his build was not the build 
meant for camps or markets. “ Forsooth 
and forsooth” was his oath in the century 
which prepared the way for Machiavelli’s 
“ Prince.” 

Yet, for all that, the long day’s ritual of 
St. Leonard’s feast was never forgotten, and 
in a century of war and merchandise he 
guided troubled souls to the sure refuge of 
prayer. The motto suitable for him, faithful 
and loving as he was to his fierce Margaret 
of Anjou, was not his father’s Une sans 
plus, but rather Isabella d’ Este’s calmer 
motto, Unum sufficit in tenebris. 
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Motes on a Late Celtic Gen 
found neat Brighton. 


By HERBERT S. Toms, 
i oe 


WAH NGNE day in August, 1910, a small 
boy crawled to the edge of a cliff 
fASwe4] near Brighton with the idea of look- 


ing on to the beach below ; but, on 
peering over, his line of vision was inter- 
rupted about a foot distant by a pot project- 
ing from the face of the cliff. The boy, who 
had previously been taken to the Brighton 
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Museum with his class for lessons on local 
antiquities, at once recognized that he had 
happened on something of archeological in- 
terest. With the assistance of another lad 
the pot was carefully extracted from its 
perilous position, carried home, and subse- 
quently brought before the notice of the 
Brighton and Hove Archeological Club. 
The following notes are intended to bring 
this interesting Late Celtic urn before readers 
of the Antiguary, many of whom, one feels 
assured, have ofttimes been confounded with 
the extraordinary luck of those whose know- 


This appears to be the only local instance 
of the association of pig bones with an un- 
doubted Early Iron Age interment. But the 
presence of such bones—which were evidently 
intentionally placed within the urn—has an 
added interest in view of the fact that two 
small figures of hogs in bronze have been 
found near Brighton with other Late Celtic 
remains,* and that a similar figure from 
East Sussex is exhibited in the museum of 
the Sussex Archzological Society at Lewes. 

The urn, which is apparently lathe-turned, 
is of globular shape (Fig. 1). It stands 





FIG. 


ledge of things ancient has barely entered 
upon the initiation stage. 

The urn contained badly-burnt bones, 
apparently of an immature person, the frag- 
ments of the skull being remarkably thin, 
and the heads of the femurs small. Associated 
with the interment within the urn were frag- 
mentary bones obviously not human. These 
were at first taken to be sheep bones; but a 
scapula and radius have been submitted to 
Mr. C. W. Andrews, D.Sc., F.R.S., of the 
British Museum of Natural History ,who pro- 
nounces them to be the bones of a small pig. 


84 inches high, and its greatest diameter is 
10} inches. The mouth measures 5 inches 
over all, and the rim is }inch thick. The 
special feature of the pot is the slight concave 
kink (2} inches across and 4-inch deep) in 
the centre of the base, somewhat analogous 
to the concavity in the bottom of a bottle, 
the margin of which affords sufficient base 
for the urn to be stood upright. 

With the exception of reddish - yellow 
patches, the urn is, exteriorly, of a dark- 

* Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, June 27, 1907. 














brown colour, to which an artificial burnish 
has imparted a leathery appearance. Where 
the surface of the urn has been abraded the 
*‘ paste” exposed is a reddish-yellow clay 
containing grit and large grains of sand. 

Its ornamentation may be described as a 
band of eight inverted festoons running round 
the shoulder, each festoon consisting of a 
line of impressed dots enclosed within two 
roughly parallel incised lines. As may be 
seen in the illustration, the ends of the 
festoons terminate in incised rings. Running 
round the urn immediately above and below 
the festoons are bands of similar dotted and 
incised lines. The evenness and regularity 
of the small oblong dots in the ornamentation 
indicate that they were impressed by means 
of a notched wheel or roulette. 

A somewhat similar pattern of inverted 
festoons, but without the dotted lines and 
ring terminals, occurs on one of the urns 
discovered in the Romano-British cemetery 
at Seaford, Sussex.* 

Photographs and descriptions of the urn 
have been submitted to Messrs. Arthur 
Bulleid, F.S.A., Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A,, 
and Arthur G. Wright. To these authorities 
the writer is indebted for much valuable in- 
formation. Mr. Smith regards the period of 
the urn as transitional Late Celtic— iZe., 
between 50 B.C. and A.D. 50. 

So far as Sussex is concerned, this urn 
appears to be unique. The British Museum 
has a plain one of the same type from Dover. 
Mr. Bulleid informs me that Glastonbury 
has yielded pots of nearly identical shape 
and size, but that no example decorated in 
the same way, or having the kink in the 
base, has been found. This kink, in the 
opinion of Mr. A. G. Wright, is no doubt 
derived from earlier cup-shaped bases of 
Late Celtic vessels. 

Judging by recorded notices, Sussex has 
not proved very rich in remains of the Early 
Iron Age. In recent publicationst one of 


* Notes on the Romano-British Cemetery at Sea- 
ford, Sussex, by F. G. Hilton Price, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., and John E. Price, F.S.A., Journal 
Anthrop. Inst., vol. vi., plate xviii., Fig. 3. 

} Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times, by 
J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., p. 125; Remains of the 
Prehistoric Age in England, by Bertram C. A. 
Windle, Sc.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., p. 314; Victoria 
County History of Sussex, vol. i, 
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the most important series of our Late Celtic 
discoveries seems to have been entirely over- 
looked. I refer to the objects found in the 
small pits at Cissbury by Mr. J. Park Harrison, 
by whom they were figured and described.* 
With these specimens, which are now ex- 
hibited in the Brighton Museum, is a frag- 
ment of Late Celtic pottery (evidently from 
the same find) which seems to have escaped 
Mr. Park Harrison’s notice. A diagrammatic 
drawing of it is given in Fig. 2. Its orna- 
mentation is of interest as showing parts of 
dotted festoons, the dots of which were—like 
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many of the Glastonbury examples—obviously 
made bya punch, and not by means of a 
roulette. A similar ornament of festoons 
(but without the enclosing incised lines) de- 
pending from a line of dots, occurs on a 
perfect saucepan-shaped pot found by Pitt- 
Rivers at Caburn, in Sussex.t A somewhat 
similar vessel, found near the bottom of 
Elm Grove, Brighton (and now in the 


* “ Additional Discoveries at Cissbury,” by J. Park 
Harrison, Journal Anthrop. Inst., vol. vii., May, 
1878. 
+ “ Excavations at Mount Caburn,” by Colonel A. 
Lane Fox, Archologia, vol. xlvi., plate xxv., Fig. 44. 
The Caburn finds are exhibited in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Farnham, Dorset. 
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Brighton Museum), shows a variation of the 
usual dot ornament; for in this specimen a 
series of short slashes, within and upon in- 
cised lines, takes the place of the impressed 
dots.* 





A Comparative Review of the 
Border [Pele Cowers of the 
Ciestern March. 


By J. F. Curwen, F.S.A. 
(Concluded from p. 177.) 


— 
III. DEscRIPTIVE. 


=) HE basement was aired, rather than 
lighted, by one or more narrow 
Mee, Sy| loopholes in each face, very widely 

splayed within, and sometimes 
stepped up to on the inside, as at Dacre, 
Howgill, and elsewhere. It is not probable 
that these slits formed any material part in 
the defence of the tower; the width of the 
range in front offered but limited scope, and 
the space within was too cramped for effective 
use of the longbow. They merely aired what 
was nothing more nor less than the store- 
room of the tower, wherein the winter’s food 
was kept, preserved in tubs of brine, or 
salted and hung, or potted and covered with 
lard. 

The floor above was the common-room, 
where the family met together with their 
guests, where they ate, and where at night- 
time the esquires and friends slept. Above 
this, again, was the lady’s bower, a special 
sleeping-room, and which also served as a 
state reception-room. Neither of these rooms 
seem to have been divided by any partitions. 
Invariably they were originally provided with 
double-light Decorated windows with cusps 
and trefoils, as can still be seen at Catterlen, 
Dacre, Hazleslack, Kentmere, Sizergh, and 
Yanwath, whilst for warm weather stone seats 
flanked the window jambs. At first these 
windows were very small and rarely, if ever, 
glazed; they were merely furnished with 
lattice shutters of wood, and the inmates 
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* Victoria County History of Sussex, vol. i., plate 
facing p. 322. 


were obliged to choose between light and 
warmth. With the advance of peace and 
refinement, however, these windows were 
gradually replaced by larger openings filled 
in with many-mullioned lights of the Tudor 
or later periods. 

Recessed into the walls at different points 
are square lockers or aumbries, and, where 
the walls allow of it, we find mural chambers 
used as oratories and “ cabinets of necessity ” 
within the angles, whilst gargoyles project out 
from the face of the tower to carry away the 
waste waters from lavatories and sinks. 

The flat roof on the summit was the real 
fighting deck, and so here we find a crenel- 
lated parapet, about 4 feet high, projecting 
slightly from the walls. Fortified house- 
building was, from a very early time, con- 
sidered as a privilege granted solely by the 
Crown. During Stephen’s reign it was so 
great an object to get fortresses built quickly 
that the royal prerogative seems to have been 
allowed to lie dormant, but at his death 
Henry II. commanded the wholesale de- 
struction of all these ‘‘adulterine”’ castles, 
which had been built to withstand his 
mother, and thus clearly revived the claim. 
With Henry III. a regular form of licence 
had to be applied for and granted, either 
by the Crown or the Lord Warden of the 
Marches, before a house could be lawfully 
fortified. It is no doubt owing to our having 
no record of the licences issued by the Lord 
Wardens that the list before given is so in- 
complete. At some prominent portion of 
the roof was placed a watchtower, entered 
from the leads and capable of containing 
a few men-at-arms, who took their turn to 
mount up to its own flat roof, and there to 
keep a constant lookout for the approach 
of a raiding-party, or for the alarm fire from 
a neighbouring beacon; for on the highest 
turret iron cradles or baskets were con- 
spicuously fixed to hold the beacon fires, 
which were lit to pass forward along the 
Western March the signal of danger or the 
call for help. In most cases the main roof 
is flat and covered with strong lead, but we 
have a few examples of a low, ridged roof, 
with an alure giving space to the defenders, 
such as at Dacre and Clifton, The ridges 
seldom rise above the level of the parapet. 
The high-pitched roof and stepped gable of 

















Kirkandrews-on-Esk is a notable exception, 
and speaks clearly of Scottish influence if 
not of construction. 

The chroniclers record instances when 
the invaders even forced the churches and 
committed the greatest of barbarities in them, 
and this will doubtless account for the fact 
that some of the sacred edifices, likewise, 
assume the character of small fortresses. 
Many of the low, embattled towers near the 
Border present evidence of having been 
inhabited for short periods, but the most 
noticeable examples are undoubtedly the 
churches of Burgh-by-Sands, on the Solway, 
Newton Arlosh, on the coast a few miles to 
the west, and Great Salkeld, situated in a 
locality near Penrith peculiarly harassed by 
the Scots. In these we find the windows 
of the nave placed some 7 feet from the 
ground and very narrow—¢.g., at Newton 
Arlosh no window exceeds 12 inches in 
width. There is no external doorway to 
the vaulted basement of the tower, and only 
a very narrow one connecting with the nave, 
which is strongly protected with a ponderous 
iron door constructed of thick crossing bars 
overlaid with oaken planks and furnished 
with two massive bolts. Then the entrance 
to the ascending newel stair could easily be 
barricaded, whilst fire-places, provided in the 
upper rooms, insured the comfort as well as 
the safety of the refugees. 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY DEVELOPMENT. 


Periodical invasion still troubled the 
English border, at first, seemingly, on any 
pretext, then in the interests of Henry VI. 
and Perkin Warbeck, then by reason of a 
family quarrel between Henry VIII. and his 
his own sister, the widow of James IV., and, 
lastly, by the impolitic rule of Cardinal 
Wolsey and the steady growth of the 
Reformation. Notwithstanding this, the 
fifteenth century witnessed a yearly and 
increasing desire for greater accommodation 
and comfort. During the French wars a 
stream of returning knights and of unran- 
somed French noblemen had been pouring 
into England, everyone of whom exerted an 
influence in the direction of greater domestic 
refinement ; while ship-loads of furniture from 
plundered towns had supplied our artisans 
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with models on which to shape their work. 
Commerce also made for comfort, especially 
the imported commodities and domestic ap- 
pliances from the Low Countries, where they 
were most highly developed. With such, life 
within the limits of a four-sided tower became 
unbearable. The fifteenth century, therefore, 
witnessed the first great step taken towards 
luxury, by the erection of an aula against the 
northern face of the tower. A hall large 
enough to accommodate all the retainers at 
a common board, and thus leave the solar 
free for the exclusive use of the family. 

At first it was of one story only, built 
directly upon the earth, and in the centre a 
great fire burnt upon a stone hearth, the 
smoke escaping through a louvre in the high- 
pitched roof. The entrance was at the lower 
end, and cut off from the hall by a screened 
passage, over which the minstrel gallery 
looked down upon the hall. At the upper 
end a doorway was broken through into the 
solar of the tower, from which a wooden 
stair led down to a boarded dais furnished 
with its ‘‘ hie-borde.”” The lower parts of 
the walls were cased with boards, whilst the 
upper parts were either roughly painted in 
fresco to represent some famous local achieve- 
ment, or covered with crimson-dyed cloth. 
At night-time the company slept on benches 
ranged at the sides of the hall, sometimes 
curtained off to afford some little privacy, 
and from the stag antlers above them hung 
their furniture of war, ready to be donned at 
any moment on the alarm note of the watcher. 
Such chairs as there were, were made to 
serve many generations, with high arms and 
carved backs, which, being narrow and up- 
right, 

Pressed hard against the ribs, 
And bruised the side ; and elevated high 


Taught the raised shoulders to invade the ears. 
CowPER. 


Men and women lived too much in public 
and in the open air to be greatly concerned 
about the comfort of their homes. Evenings 
were short, when there was little temptation 
to remain awake after darkness came, unless 
it were a time of entertainment, caused by 
the arrival of some wandering minstrel or 
juggler. 

A high curtain wall, erected upon a broad 
basis giving ample space for an embattled 
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walk along the top, now took the place of 
the ancient timber pele, and the court was 
entered through a strongly-defended gateway, 
having a chamber above it for working the 
portcullis, and for the accommodation of the 
guard. Unfortunately, we have not many 
fortalices where these curtains survive, but 
they are to be found at the halls of Beetham, 
Burneside, Middleton, Nether Levens, Whar- 
ton and Yanwath. 

These fifteenth-century halls were per- 
fectly designed and eminently suitable for 
the requirements of the feudal days, when 
the main and dominating factor of a dwelling 
was that it should be easily defended in case 
of assault, and when the word “home,” with 
all that it connotes in the way of arrange- 
ments made for family life, or for the privacy 
and comfort of the individual, was a word of 
little meaning. But with the changed order 
of national life in the sixteenth century they 
were considered to be cold, bare, and 
obviously unfit for the progress of the age. 
The earthen floor, sometimes called ‘“ The 
Marsh,” became so contaminated that the 
first essential, if the tower was retained at all, 
was to raise the hall above cellars to a level 
with the solar of the tower; separate bed 
and retiring rooms were required above it, 
and very much larger quarters were needed 
within the gateway. The private apartments 
were now panelled with wainscotting ; 
plasterers were engaged in elaborating their 
beautiful designs upon the ceiling, as at 
Sizergh and Levens, Bleaze and Barton, 
Hornby and Hutton John, Gerard Lowther’s 
house at Penrith, and Calgarth on Winder- 
mere. Stone carvers, likewise, were called 
upon to exemplify their craft upon the 
entrance by sculpturing the coat-of-arms, the 
legend, the date, and the initials of the 
owner. Indeed, so extensive was the accom- 
modation provided, and so beautifully was it 
furnished, that when completed the grim old 
fortalice became transformed into a stately 
Elizabethan mansion, characterized by a 
self-contained homeliness, a refined sense of 
propriety and reserve, and redolent of the 
life and customs of an Englishman. 

The sixteenth-century halls of our district 
vary considerably in their dimensions, accord- 
ing to the amount of state maintained, and 
the number of the retinue kept. Thus we find 


the two halls of Naworth and Wharton of 
magnificent proportions. They were each 
built by a Lord Warden of the Western 
March as banqueting halls, who, by reason 
of their office, were obliged to entertain in a 
lordly fashion : 

Naworth, built by Thomas Lord Dacre, 
78 by 24 feet. 

Wharton, built by Thomas Lord Wharton, 
68 by 27 feet. 

The dimensions of other halls are -as fol- 
lows : 


Workington 56 by 22 feet. 
Cappleside 52by 18 ,, 
Nether Levens 48 by 22, 
Askham 44 by 23, 
Yanwath 42 by 24 ,, 
Dalston 42 by2r_,, 
Howgill ... 40 by 24a, 
Isel 40 by 24 ,, 
Levens 40 by 22, 
Sizergh ».. 4oby2o0 ,, 
Beetham ... ik ... 394 by 25__s,, 
Catterlen (Elizabethan) ... 37 by 20 _,, 
Catterlen (Renaisance)... 36 by 13 __,, 
[Baro Kirke . 36 by 18, 
Mauld’s Meaburn 36 by 18, 
Thornthwaite 35 by 16, 
Heversham 30 by 27__—,, 
Wraysholme 30 by 204 ,, 
Scaleby 29 by 24 yy 
Greenthwaite 29 by 18 _ ,, 
Kentmere ... 28 by 144 ,, 
Blencow a7 by a1 ss 
Sockbridge 27 by 18, 
Coniston 26 by 23, 
Kirkby Thore » e6hyes x 
Burneside ... + O60 OP OE. ws 
Middleton... me 25 by 23. ,, 
Little Strickland ... 25 by 15 45, 
{Hornby ... 2i1by2r_ ,, 
Newby ... 2tby2r ,, 
Orton Old Hall 21by18 ,, 


Although in Tudor times the Gatehouse 
had ceased to be of little more use than a 
bar to the entrance of marauders and 
beggars, the seclusion it ensured and the 
dignity it gave, were reasons sufficient for its 
retention in peaceful days. But in most 
instances the great curtain wall was pulled 
down to provide stone for the new buildings, 
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and the ancient bailey was thrown open, 
grassed over, and transformed into a pleas- 
ance. Thus did the word “pele” pass into 
its last transition of sense—from the en- 
closing wall to the thing enclosed : 

Time has mouldered into beauty, many a tower 


Which, when it frowned with all its battlements, 
Was only terrible. 


SF 


at the Sign of the Dwi. 


—— 
THE Exhibition of English Print- 
ing, to which I referred last 
month, has been postponed, 
so as not to clash with the 
Huth sale. It will now be 
held at Stationers’ Hall from 
June 25 to 29 inclusive. 

&* &* &* 

The second portion of the 
Huth Library will be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on Wednesday, June 5, and 
on seven subsequent days. The first part, 
the sale of which occupied eight days last 
November, and realized £50,821 1s. 6d. 
brought the catalogue no further than the 
end of B. The portion now catalogued for 
sale in June includes letters C and D, and 
comprises 1,367 lots. Among the first of 
these to attract attention are, of course, the 
Caxtons. Under this head may be brought 
the Chastising of God's Children, with the 
authority of some recent bibliographers, in 
spite of indications pointing to Wynkyn de 
Worde as the printer. Only five other per- 
fect copies are known besides that included 
in the Huth Library, in which a portion of 
some lines in the last two leaves has been 
supplied in facsimile. The lot but one 
following this is another Caxton, the Canter- 
Lury Tales, first edition, of which two perfect 
copies only are known. In the present copy 
the first and second leaves are in facsimile. 
On the same day, also, will come up a third, 
extremely rare, the Fayttes of Arms, a perfect 
and large copy, though some of the leaves 
have been washed and plain margins mended. 
&* »* &* 

Under D there is a fine copy of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia, with brilliant impressions 
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of all Baccio Baldini’s engravings, after the 
designs of Sandro Botticelli. The price paid 
at the Gibson Carmichael sale in 1903 was 
£1,000. Another important lot is a set of 
Theodore de Bry’s Major and Minor Voyages, 
in India and America, comprising all the 
first and most of the later editions, and 
described as one of the finest and most per- 
fect ever offered for sale by auction. It 
comprises eighty-eight volumes folio, and 
occupies, it may be remarked, over forty 
pages of Messrs. Sotheby’s catalogue of sale. 
Mention must also be made of the important 
collection of Defoe’s works, in 192 lots, 
which will first be offered for sale together ; 
the Beawtie Dishonoured of Anthony Chute, 
the only copy known except the one in the 
British Museum, and bought by Mr. Huth 
for £96 at the Daniel sale in 1864; the 
Dialogues of Creatures Moralysed, in a com- 
plete state, which is of extraordinary rarity ; 
William Covell’s tract, Polimantria, a fine 
and perfect copy of the first edition, con- 
taining the second printed reference to the 
fame of Shakespeare ; and the Book of Bulls, 
the only copy known which came out of the 
Daniel collection. These are a few of the 
rarities in this second portion of this wonderful 
library. 
»* 5 &* 


The London County Council continues its 
good work of indicating the houses in London 
which have been the residences of distin- 
guished individuals. A stone tablet was 
affixed on Tuesday, April 30, to No. 28, 
Finchley Road, N.W., to commemorate the 
residence of Thomas Hood, the poet, who 
lived there from 1843 until his death in 
1845. On May 1 a bronze tablet was affixed 
to No. 32, Craven Street, Strand, where 
Heinrich Heine, the German poet and 
essayist, lived for a few months in 1827, 
the cost being borne by subscriptions kindly 
obtained by Mr. R. B. Marston; while on 
May 3 a bronze tablet was affixed to No. 36, 
Onslow Square, S.W., to commemorate the 
residence of William Makepeace Thackeray, 
who lived there from 1854 till 1862. 


»* es & 


Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co. Ltd., the 
well-known publishers, have lately had to 
remove, owing to the continued development 
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of their business, from the premises which 
they had occupied for many years at 8 and 9, 
Paternoster Row, to new buildings specially 





FIG. I.—PATERNOSTER ROW EARLY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(From a drawing by T. H. Shepherd.) 


erected for them on a site in the Old Bailey, 
opposite the Sessions House. They have 
taken the opportunity to issue, price 6d. net, 


ment of the publishing business from about 
1850, when a young bank clerk named T. B. 
Smithies, came from York to London, and, 
in association with Mr. S. W. Partridge, 
began the issue of popular illustrated 
periodicals from No. 34, Paternoster Row, 
until the present day, and giving a fully 
illustrated description of the firm’s new 
premises in the Old Bailey, also gives a brief 
outline of the history of “the Row.” The 
medizval stationers who occupied “ stations”’ 
in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, and in 
particular near the cross erected at the north 
door by the Earl of Gloucester, in the reign 
of Henry III., sold, among other things, the 
rosaries which were known as Pater Nosters. 
The “ Paternostrers,” when the cross was 
taken down, moved into the Lane close by, 
where dwelt the makers of the rosaries, and 
thence came the name of Paternoster Lane, 
familiar for generations past as “the Row ”’— 
the head-quarters of bookdom. The history 
of the Row would filla volume. This little 
brochure may induce some readers to study 
for themselves that most fascinating history. 
We are kindly allowed to reproduce here two 
of its many illustrations. The first gives 
a view of the Row, from a drawing by 
Mr. T. H. Shepherd, showing its appearance 
early in the nineteenth century; the other 
shows some of the relics brought to light from 
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FIG. 2,—ROMAN POTTERY FROM THE OLD FOUNDATIONS OF 8 AND 9 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


an attractive booklet entitled Some Memories 
of the Row, by Mr. W. Francis Aitken, which, 
besides, as is natural, sketching the develop- 


the foundations of Nos. 8 and 9 in the Row, 
the old premises, now pulled down, of 
Messrs. Partridge. 
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In connection with the centenary of Brown- 
ing’s birth, there has been placed on exhibition 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum a small 
collection of original manuscripts and early 
editions of books by him, which form part of 
the Forster Bequest. The collection occupies 


two cases in Room 108. Most of the books 
are presentation copies from Browning, and 
the autograph inscriptions on some of them 
testify to his great regard for Forster. On 
the original manuscript of Parace/sus he has 
written : “To John Forster, Esq. (my early 
Understander), with true thanks for his 
generous and seasonable public Confession 
of Faith in me. R. B., Hatcham, Surrey, 
1842”; while on the printed copy of the 
same work he says simply: ‘ My book to 
my best friend. R. B.” The other original 
manuscript exhibited is that of ‘‘ Christmas 
and Easter Day,” which is not entirely in 
Browning’s autograph, but contains eight 
pages, and many corrections in the hand- 
writing of Mrs. Browning. 


& & »* 


Of the printed books, the most noteworthy 
is a copy of the 1833 edition of Pau/ine. 
Of this it is stated that only five copies are 
known to exist, and among these the Forster 
copy is of exceptional interest. Jt contains 
critical comments, and at the end a longer 
note in manuscript, said to be by John 
Stuart Mill. Apparently as early as October, 
1833, the book came into Browning’s own 
possession again, and subsequently he wrote 
the prefatory note facing the beginning of the 
poem and answered some of the criticisms, 
in one case quoting Milton as an authority 
for the use he had made of a word. 

With the books are exhibited the portrait 
of Browning by Legros and some photographs, 
including the fine portrait of Browning by 
Mrs. Cameron. 

a »* 5 ad 


Mr. Elliot Stock will publish shortly Zhe 
Myth of the Pent Cuckoo, being a study in 
folk-lore, by a well-known antiquary, the 
Rev. J. E. Field, M.A., Vicar of Benson. 
Its purpose includes a scientific inquiry into 
the meaning and value of the widespread 
story of the men who pent, or hedged in, 
the Cuckoo, which appears in the old Zales 
of the Wise Men of Gotham, and is also 
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familiar in several parts of our country at the 
present day. The writer’s further purpose is 
to give an account of a series of sites bear- 
ing the traditional name of ‘Cuckoo-Pens ” 
along the southern portion of the Chiltern 
Hills and in the adjacent district westward. 
These have not attracted the attention of 
the archzologist, and nothing appears to 
have been written about them ; yet in most 
instances they are marked by some object 
of antiquarian interest. 


»* »* »* 

The seventy-third annual report of Sir H. 
Maxwell Lyte, Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records, was issued on May 6. The list of 
books and documents transferred to the 
Public Record Office during 1911 includes 
a large number of assize records from the 
clerks of assize from various circuits. The 
earliest are those of the South-Eastern 
Circuit, which begin in 1559. The Foreign 
Office has sent 510 volumes of archives, 
chiefly of the British Embassy in Berlin and 
the Legations in Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Guatemala. From the War Office came 
336 volumes of militia records from 1778 to 
1909. Progress is recorded with the syste- 
matic calendar of the Patent, Close, Charter, 
Fine, and Chancery Rolls, the Znguisttiones 
Post Mortem, various classes of State papers, 
and Treasury books. Researches have also 
been carried on in the archives of Rome, 
Venice, Spain, Brussels, and Vienna. 


»* 5 a ad 


I note with much regret the death on 
April 24, at Lincoln, of that well-known 
antiquary, the Rev. Canon A. R. Maddi- 
son, Prebendary and Librarian of Lincoln 
Cathedral, in his sixty-ninth year. Among 
his publications were Vicars Choral of 
Lincoln Cathedral, 1878, and Lincolnshire 
Wills, 1888-1891. He also edited four 
volumes of Lincolnshire pedigrees for the 
Harleian Society, and was one of the editors 
of Lincolnshire Notes and Queries. 
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Antiquarian iRews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
tor insertion under this heading. | 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE annual volume (vol. xlv.) of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland is a substantial tome of nearly 
600 pages. It contains a great variety of papers, long 
and short, and is abundantly illustrated. The longest 
paper is a report (a continuation of similar reports on 
other districts in previous volumes) by Mr, F. R. 
Coles, on ‘Stone Circles in Perthshire,” with 
measured plans and maps. The same author is 
responsible for an interesting account of ‘‘ Rock-hewn 
Caves in the Valley of the Esk and other parts of 
Scotland.” Several papers deal with churchyard 
memorials at Tranent and St. Andrews, by Mr. Alan 
Reid; and Glenconvinth and Kirkhill, by Mr. 
Thomas Wallace. On these stones the conventional 
emblems of mortality are, of course, common, but it 
is noticeable, also, how frequently emblems of trades 
and occupations appear. Dr. Joseph Anderson con- 
tributes a ‘‘ Notice of a Hoard of Bronze Implements 
recently found in Lewis”; Mr. A. O. Curle gives 
the results of an ‘‘ Examination of Two Hut-Circles 
in Sutherlandshire ”; while the excavation of a ‘‘ Hut- 
Circle near Ackergill Tower, Wick,” is reported on by 
Mr. J. E. Cree. Mr. A. Thomson sends notes on 
‘* Recumbent Monumental Slabs incised with a 
peculiar form of cross ”;—i.¢., a long-shafted cross 
with the extremities of arms and summit cut off 
obliquely. The fact that the Society of Antiquaries is 
itself becoming an antiquity is shown by a contribu- 
tion of notes on its early history and first home in the 
Cowgate, sent by Mr. C. B. B. Watson. Military 
roads, sculptured stones, William Lithgow the 
traveller, a Stone-Age cist, Ogam and Latin inscrip- 
tions, and a MS. volume of ‘‘Covenanting Testi- 
monies, Letters, and Sermons,” are among the sub- 
jects dealt with in other papers. 


~ 6 


The new part, No. Ixi., of Proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, besides the formal record 
of meetings, contains two papers only—one of but 
six pages, in which Mr. F. J. Allen carefully 
describes the few ‘‘Church Spires of Cambridge- 
shire ”; and the other much longer, by the Rev. J. P. 
Rushe, on ‘‘ The Origin of St. Mary’s Gild in connec- 
tion with Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.” The 
latter contains much fresh matter, and is of unusual 
importance. It traces the links of connection be- 
tween St. Mary’s Gild and the Carmelite Confraternity, 
working out the why and the wherefore of the founda- 
tion of the Gild on lines not previously investigated. 


2¢ a Of 
Vol. vii., part 1, of the 7Zransactions of the St. Paul’s 
Ecclesiological Society contains an able paper by 
Mr. A. W. Clapham on “The History and Remains 
of the Augustinian Abbey of Lesnes,” the relics of 
which have lately been excavated between Plumstead 
and Erith, by the energy and initiative of Mr. W. T. 











Vincent and the Woolwich Antiquarian Society, with 
remarkable results. The discoveries are here fully 
illustrated. The part also contains a capital paper on 
**St. Mary Magdalene Chapel, Kingston-upon- 
Thames,” by Mr. T. Garrett, illustrated by a ground 
plan; and two short contributions by Dr. Philip 
Norman, one on ‘‘St. Benet Paul’s Wharf,” one of 
the nineteen City churches scheduled for destruction 
in 1877, but rescued and handed over to the Welsh 
episcopalians, the parish being united with that of 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey ; and the other on ‘‘ Christ 
Church, Newgate Street.” 


~~ ~ 2% 


We have received Part i. of Zhe Register of English 
Monumental Inscriptions, issued by the English 
Monumental Inscriptions Society, 9, Linden Road, 
West Green, N. The name of the Society is new to 
us. It should do valuable work if care is taken to 
prevent overlapping. The work of recording inscrip- 
tions has been done to a small extent in piecemeal 
and haphazard fashion, and this Society can do good 
service by taking up areas hitherto untouched. The 
part before us contains ‘‘ The Monumental Inscrip- 
tions Remaining in the Church of St. Bartholomew at 
Orford, in the County of Suffolk, 1911,” transcribed 
and annotated by H. W. B. W. It has, as frontis- 
piece, a good illustration of the brass of Bridget 
Bence and Joan Wheatley. The printing is excel- 
lent, the annotation full, and the indexes (names and 
places) complete. 


s+ or 


The Viking Club issues vol. v., part ii., of Old Lore 
Miscellany. .Some interesting items of seventeenth- 
century folk-lore are drawn from the kirk-sessions 
records of Canisbay, near John-o’-Groats. The 
glossary to the articles, here finished, on “ An Orkney 
Township in the Olden Times,” contains a number of 
words which are not in the English Dialect Dictionary. 
Shetland wrecks and Shetland airs (with music) ; 
Orkney Surnames and Counting-out Rhymes, and the 
continuation of the Bibliography of Caithness and 
Sutherland are among the other contents of the part. 
With it is issued part vi., vol. i., of Catthness and 
Sutherland Records, containing papal appointments 
and dispensations (fourteenth century), the original 
Latin being accompanied by translations ; Charters, 
with translations, and other documentary matter in 
full or in summary. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Afri/ 18.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. Mill Stephen- 
son read a paper on ‘‘Some Recently Discovered 
Palimpsest Brasses.” These comprised the Ashbey 
brasses at Harefield, Middlesex, which have on their 
reverses portions of shroud figures, a symbol of the 
Trinity, and a fragment of a very large face, probably 
a “‘waster.’’ Some parts of the shrouds are identical 
with the brass of Thomasin Tendryng, 1485, at 
Yoxford, Suffolk. Mr. Stephenson also drew atten- 
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tion to the brass of Arthur Cole, President, at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. The reverse of this consists 
of the nearly complete figure of a priest, and part of 
the inscription is cut from one to Marjery, wife of 
William Chamberlain, who died in the eleventh year 
of Henry VI. Asa Marjery, wife of William Cham- 
berlain, was buried at the Greyfriars, London, in 
1431, it seems likely that this brass came from that 
house. Mr. Stephenson also showed rubbings of an 
incised slab of Martin, first vicar of Barking, 1315-28, 
and of a brass to Richard Malet, priest, both found 
recently on the site of Barking Abbey. 

Mr. F. W. Bull read some short “Notes on 
Further Romano-British Finds near Kettering during 
the Past Year.” Although the ironstone workings 
referred to last year had been continued in a northerly 
direction, the rubbish heaps were fewer, and the finds 
had been rarer. The pebbled roadway on the site 
had again been cut through and several wells 
uncovered, but no definite traces of buildings were 
found. Further coins had come to light, including 
two British of the first century—one of Tasciovanus, 
and the other of Dubnovellanus. Besides some rather 
unusual enamelled brooches, the only other item to be 
noted wasa quite plain leaden coffin, found in January 
last. It contained the remains of a skeleton, but no 
ornaments or other articles. 

Mr. Bull also read a paper on “‘ The Bone Crypt at 
Rothwell, Northants.’’ The crypt is beneath the 
south aisle of the church, and not earlier in date than 
the end of the twelfth century. Formerly the bones 
for which it is noted were stacked on the north, east, 
and south sides, but, as they were fast mouldering, 
they have, since the beginning of the year, been all 
moved on the recommendation of Dr. Parsons. The 
small bones and débris have been taken away, while 
most of the skulls have, as at Hythe, been placed on 
shelves on the north and south sides of the crypt, the 
larger bones and the rest of the skulls having been 
made into two large stacks down the centre of the 
crypt. The number of skeletons represented is now 
put at 11,000. There are indications of a fresco at the 
east end of the crypt, but no traces of an altar. In 
the course of the restacking, remains of some interest- 
ing tiles and a few pieces of medizval pottery have 
been found. The earliest fragment is about 1260, and 
the latest sixteenth or seventeenth century. The 
collection was well known when Morton published 
his Natural History of Northamptonshire in 1712, 
and, in view of the dates of the finds, it is doubtful if 
the crypt was ever, as has hitherto been supposed was 
the case, lost sight of. All kinds of theories as to the 
why and wherefore of the collection have been 
current, but there is no reason to doubt Dr. Parsons’s 
conclusion that this is an example of one of the 
charnel houses which were comparatively common in 
pre- Reformation times.—A¢heneum, April 27. 


6 ~¢ 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 2.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Professor Haverfield, 
Vice-President, read his Annual Report on the last 
year’s work at Corbridge. After giving a short retro- 
spect of the results obtained in the past five years, the 
striking masonry and buildings, the lion and other 
remarkable sculptures, the pottery, coins, etc., and 
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after pointing out that the site differed entirely from 
any other in the North of England, he described the 
principal results gained in 1911: (1) The inferior 
houses, yards, furnaces, etc., which filled the western 
part of Corstopitum, and the objects of interest found 
among them —a curious carved slab of probably 
funeral character, the tombstone of the Palmyrene 
soldier Barates (already known from South Shields), 
and the large hoard of 159 gold coins ; (2) the further 
examination of the so-called “forum,” probably a 
storehouse, but never completed ; and (3) the collec- 
tion of inscriptions and sculptures, mostly destroyed 
by fire or weather, which were found in the ballast of 
the latest stratum of the main road through Corsto- 
pitum. In conclusion, he directed attention to some 
points connected with the gold hoard, and also the 
large ingot of iron found in 1909, and recently studied 
afresh by Sir Hugh Bell and Mr. J. E. Stead. This 
ingot had been built up of small iron blooms, smelted 
separately and welded one on toanother. Apparently 
the process had not been completed when the ingot 
was abandoned, and the purpose of the iron mass is 
by no means clear. 

Mr. W. A. Littledale exhibited impressions of the 
hitherto unrecorded seal of the Priory of Ellerton-on- 
Swale in the North Riding of Yorkshire. The seal 
is circular, with a representation of the Agnus Dei, 
and the inscription s. COM’UNE DOMUS D’ELLERTON. 
It is of approximately thirteenth-century date. 

Mr. H. Clifford Smith exhibited a fine cupboard of 
late fifteenth-century date. It is of English work, 
and was recently procured from a farm-house in 
Shropshire for the Victoria and Albert Museum.— 
Atheneum, May It. 


os tf 
Dr. Alfred C. Fryer, lecturing before the RoyAL 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE on May 1, on ‘‘ The 
Monumental Effigies of Nicholas Stone,” said Stone 
was commissioned by James I. to undertake work at 
the Royal palaces in England and Scotland, and he 
also carried out, as mason, several designs for Inigo 
Jones. He acquired a great reputation for his moun- 
ments of persons of distinction. The Great Fire 
destroyed much of his work in London, but the 
effigies of Sir George Villiers and his lady, Viscount 
Dorchester, Francis Holles, and Sir George Holles, 
might still be seen in Westminster Abbey, as well as 
the monument of Thomas Sutton in the chapel of the 
Charterhouse, and the effigy of Dr. Donne, poet and 
Dean of St. Paul’s, inthe Cathedral. A large number 
of Stone’s effigies were in various churches in the 
country. Some of his monuments and effigies were 
inferior to his other work, probably owing to his not 
being given a free hand by his patrons, or to his 
leaving too much to his workmen, but when left to 
himself and using his own chisel, he was able to pro- 
duce effigies which showed that he possessed con- 
siderable genius, and if he could not attain to the 
high level of Hubert Le Sceur, he was a sculptor 
whose work formed an interesting study in the history 
of English art. 
~ 9 
The SuRRgEY ARCHAOLOGICAL Society held its 
annual meeting at Guildford on April 20, Alderman 
Smallpeice in the chair. The Council reported that 
2G 
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the general question of the preservation of threatened 
antiquities had been before it in many forms during 
the past year. Quite the most serious danger, though 
public attention was not strongly drawn to it, was 
that which threatened St. George’s Hill at Wey- 
bridge. This hill has upon it an exceptionally fine 
early British camp, the interest and importance of 
which are enhanced by the numerous finds of pottery 
and weapons made recently in its neighbourhood. 
Building operations at one time threatened the most 
interesting features of the hill, but, thanks to the con- 
stant efforts of the Society’s local secretary, Dr. 
Gardner, and to the ready acquiescence of the new 
owner, the worst dangers had been averted. The 
threatened destruction of the old cottages at Guild- 
ford aroused the Surrey County Council, which had 
now elected a committee to consider the question of 
the preservation of Surrey antiquities. The Council 
of the Society has decided to compile a list, arranged 
under parishes, of all Surrey antiquities of importance. 
The Society numbers 491 members. The Earl of 
Onslow has accepted the post of vice-president in 
succession to his father. After the transaction of 
business the members were entertained to tea by the 
Mayor, who was thanked by Sir John Watney and 
Sir Edward Brabrook, 
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A meeting of the Roya SociETy oF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND was held on the evening of April 30 in 
Kilkenny, the birthplace of the Society. Earlier in 
the day the visitors, the ex-President, Dr. Robert 
Cochrane, Mr. Henry Dixon, Dublin, and about 
twenty others, visited the various places of archzo- 
logical and historical interest in or near Kilkenny. 
Kilkenny Castle was naturally the first place towards 
which their footsteps were directed, the Marquis of 
Ormonde making them free of the beautiful pile that 
overlooks the silvery Nore, and the famous picture- 
gallery was the object of much interest. Shee’s 
Almshouse, St. John’s Church, St. Mary’s Parish 
Church, and St. Canice’s Cathedral were next visited, 
Mr. Richard Langrishe making a very instructive 
cicerone. Before leaving the Cathedral, the Very 
Rev. Dean Winder, by whom the visitors were re- 
ceived and cordially welcomed, produced for their 
inspection the ancient church plate, also the Red 
Book of Ossory and the White Book of Ossory. In 
the evening the visitors dined at the Club House 
Hotel. After dinner the business proper of the meet- 
ing was transacted, new members elected, and papers 
read, amongst the latter being one submitted by Lord 
Walter FitzGerald, M.R.I.A., J.P.—‘‘ The Barne- 
wall Wayside Cross at Sarsfieldstown, Co. Meath.” 
On the next day, May 1, the members made an ex- 
cursion to Carlow. 


5 a aad} 
A meeting of the GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocieTy was held on April 18, the Rev. Professor 
Cooper presiding. Dr. George Neilson gave an 
account of a series of chronological notes, written 
probably in the year 1612, on the flyleaves of a copy 


of Sir John Skene’s Regiam Majestatem, printed in 
1609. Mr. Ludovic M. Mann contributed notes on 


(1) a Jacobite manuscript in the Hunterian Library, 
Glasgow University ; (2) a prehistoric glass pendant 
recently found in Wigtownshire ; and (3) stone discs 
with perforations tapering from each face. The 
Jacobite manuscript, Mr. Mann explained, was a 
peremptory and despotic order from Prince Charles’s 
secretary, Murray, to old Mr. Zacharias Boyd, keeper 
of the impost books, that he should deliver these up 
within an hour from the receipt of the letter upon 
pain of military execution on his goods and effects. 
It was dated December 31, 1745, and was issued 
during the memorable, expensive, and unwelcome 
visit of Prince Charles to Glasgow—a visit which 
lasted for ten days. The little document showed 
more powerfully than any big document could show 
the extraordinary despotic attitude of the rebel leaders 
to the citizens of the wealthiest community in Scot- 
land. Prince Charles’s army arrived tattered and 
starving, and left shaven, clean, well fed, with new 
brogues, bonnets, and shirts, at the expense of the 
citizens. 

The prehistoric pendant was of amber-coloured 
glass with a yellow inlay, It has been found in pre- 
Roman and Roman sites in Britain. 

In his notes on stone discs Mr. Mann stated that 
for a hundred years archeologists all over the world 
had been puzzled with regard to certain stones, per- 
forated in the middle, casually turned up in the soil. 
No one had been able to tell to what purpose they 
had been put, but he thought they had now solved 
the problem. The stones were used as polishers or 
smoothers for the shafts of arrows, lances, and spears, 
and for the final stages in the preparation of small 
cylindrical objects of bone, horn, and wood, such as 
needles, awls, and pins. 

Mr. C. E. Whitelaw exhibited two Highland targes 
and a Scottish two-handed sword. One of the targes 
was of the seventeenth century period, finely tooled 
with interlaced work and brass studs, and the other, 
which was of the early eighteenth century period, was 
also finely tooled with interlaced work, was orna- 
mented with perforated brass plates, and had a raised 
boss in the centre. The two-handed sword was one 
of a type with shell guards, the probable period being 
early seventeenth century. 
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Professor Arthur Keith and Mr. J. Reid Moir gave 
an account before the Royal. ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on April 23, of the skeleton found about 
eighteen months ago in a brickfield near Ipswich. 
Mr. Moir said the bones were earlier than any human 
remains so far discovered in England, and were 
representative of the pre-boulder clay man. The 
theory of burial was not possible, because the line 
which separated the overlying deposit of boulder clay 
and the underlying stratum of glacial sand, in which 
the skeleton was found, was unbroken. The man 
was lying there before the clay was deposited. The 
flints found near were of pre-palzolithic form. Pro- 
fessor Keith said the skeleton was extremely ancient, 
but not that of a neolithic man. He accepted the 
geological age which Mr. Moir had given to the 
bones. Professor Boyd Dawkins said that last 
Saturday he made a careful examination of the 
section in which the skeleton was found, and he was 
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of opinion that the interment was not found beneath 
the boulder clay as such. The clay was not i” sifu, 
but there had been a vertical movement in that 
section. There was absolutely no geological evidence 
in that place of pre-glacial man. In the case of the 
Ipswich skeleton there was every reason to suppose 
it was a modern interment. Professor Sollas said 
that complete truth in such cases would not be 
possible until experts were called in to examine the 
bones before they were removed. 
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The Rev. C. E. Adamson, presiding over a meeting 
of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES on 
April 24, referred to the death of Mr. J. P. Gibson, 
of Hexham, a vice-president of the society, and 
moved a resolution that a letter of sympathy should 
be sent to the relatives. This was carried in silence. 
Mr. Gibson had, he said, been a member of the 
society since 1882, and took a deep interest, spent 
time, trouble, and money without stint in the in- 
vestigation of the Roman Wall. Dr. F. W. Dendy, 
who seconded the resolution said that Mr. Gibson 
was never content to accept statements, but investi- 
gated the facts revealed on the Roman Wall. 
He only wished he had written more in regard to his 
researches, 

Mr. R. Oliver Heslop, F.S.A., read a paper on 
‘* The Identification of Ad Murum,” which, he said, 
had hitherto been identified with various localities. 
A new consideration was suggested from Bede’s 
references from personal knowledge. The seven 
different places suggested by a number of historians 
from Camden (1586) down to Plummer (1896) were 
reducible to three—namely, Rudchester, as advocated 
by Longstaffe ; Heddon-on-the- Wall, by Bates ; and 
Pandon, by Brand, Hodgson-Hinde, and Boyle. 
The arguments for Rudchester and Heddon both 
depended on measurements from Segedunum ; Pandon 
on alleged measurements from the sea. After examin- 
ing the evidence in detail, Mr. Heslop favoured the 
conclusion that Pandon was the site of the Royal 
villa of Ad Murum. 

A paper was also read by Mr. W. M. Egglestone 
on a neolithic flint implement found in Weardale. 
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The Rev. F. Smith, of Queensferry, Scotland, de- 
livered a most interesting lecture before the 
CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY last Monday 
afternoon (May 6) on “‘ Palzolithic Relics from Scot- 
jand and Ireland.’’ During the past forty years 
Mr. Smith, who acquired his geological knowledge 
in Cambridge, has been searching for palzolithic 
implements in Scotland and Ireland, and has collected 
some hundreds of peculiarly shaped stones from both 
those countries. The material from which they have 
been made is of various kinds—quartzite, granite, 
dolomite limestone and ironstone-band. Many of the 
specimens exhibited showed decided strize caused by 
glaciation. To one accustomed to think of palzo- 
lithic implements in terms of flint the examples put 
before the meeting seemed very strange, so much so 
that, after but one glance, each piece of stone would 
be rejected as a freak of nature by most people who 
handle flint implements. When, however, hundreds 


of these specimens are examined, each different type 
having its own peculiar form, common sense forbids a 
hasty judgment, for nature, even with the aid of her 
powerful handmaids, heat, frost, and the pressure of 
ice-sheets, does not manufacture by the hundred from 
granite or dolomite limestone clearly shaped imple- 
ments with well-defined handles, any more than she 
produces flint implements of the Chellean or St. 
Acheulean types by such means. The strong point 
in favour of these rather startling specimens being the 
work of palzolithic man is the very large number of 
each distinct form which the lecturer had found in 
glacial deposits. There is nothing inherently im- 
probable in these shaped stones being the handiwork 
of palzolithic people, but before accepting them as 
such, the wise scientific man would go to Scotland, 
find these peculiar forms for himself, and then com- 
pare them with the naturally fractured fragments of 
the rocks of which they are composed.—Camobridge 
Review, May 9. 
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The annual meeting of the Essex ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SocteTy was held in Colchester Castle on May 2, 
the Bishop of Barking in the chair. Besides the 
usual business proceedings one or two papers were 
read. One forwarded by Dr. Horace Round was 
read by the Secretary. It dealt with an ancient leech 
or barber-surgeon, whose name was borne on the 
Pipe Roll of Essex from 1157 until his death in 1171. 
He was considered the first medical practitioner 
registered in Essex, and Dr. Round pointed out that 
he received one penny per day—the amount then 
paid to a soldier or sailor, and to a blind man, or 
other recipient of the Royal bounty. 

Mr. Miller Christy gave an interesting description 
of excavations at West Thurrock, resulting in the 
uncovering of remains, which were apparently those 
of a round church. Mr. St. John Hope said it was 
absolutely abnormal for the ordinary parish church to 
have a round nave. The only builders of round 
churches in this country were the Knights of the 
Order of the Temple, and the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Before he formed an opinion as to whether 
the church mentioned by Mr. Miller Christy was 
built by the Templars, or by the Hospitallers, he 
should like to see a proper ground plan of it. 
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Other meetings have been the annual meeting of the 
HAMPSHIRE FIELD CLUB AND ARCHOLOGICAL 
Society at Winchester on May 2; the SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY on May 8, when Mr. F. 
Legge read a paper on ‘‘ The Lion-headed god of the 
Mithraic Mysteries”; the excursion of the HALIFAX 
ANTIQUARIAN Society to Almondbury on May 4; 
the SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETYon April 30, 
when Mr. J. J. Kitts read a paper on ‘‘ The Ancient 
Church of All Hallows, Newcastle-on-Tyne, with 
Notes on Jesmond Chapel and Pilgrim Gate”; the 
annual meeting of the SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHOLOGY, on April 24, when the report read 
showed the need for more members and less expendi- 
ture; the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
on April 30, when papers were read by the Rev. C. V. 
Collier on ‘‘ East Riding Disputes, from Documents 
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found at Burton Agnes,” and by Mr. T. Sheppard 
on **The Arms of Hull”; and the LONDON AND 
MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY at the 
Bishopsgate Institute on April 20. 


Gas 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. } 


THE MAKING OF LONDON. By Sir Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A. Many illustrations. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1912. 8vo., pp. 255. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

This is a stirring little book. Although all histori- 
cal and archeological students are not prepared to 
subscribe to Sir Laurence Gomme’s theory regarding 
the continuity of existence of the City of London 
from Roman times onwards, not one of them, we are 
sure, but will applaud his love of the great capital, 
his devotion to its moving history, and his desire to 
stir in the breasts of its, for the most part, too apa- 
thetic citizens, a sense of the greatness of their in- 
heritance and of the wonderful history and destiny of 
the capital of the world. Sir Laurence says that ‘‘ this 
book does not attempt to present an argument for 
the particular view of the history of London which it 
conveys. It merely states the case for that view.” 
He hopes to bring out an extended and corrected new 
edition of his Government af London, published in 
1908, but ‘‘in the meantime it is well to supply the 
student with a succinct account of the general line of 
argument to which I am looking forward.” The 
position Sir Laurence takes up is clearly stated on 
p- 50. He holds that it is ‘‘ abundantly clear that 
Roman London, with its continuous tradition, must 
have had a continuous life, threading out, no doubt, 
at certain times into a narrow compass, but never 
entirely broken, It is to this significant fact of con- 
tinuity that I shall appeal throughout the succeeding 
pages of our study. I shall urge that if we never lose 
sight of Celtic worship and tradition preserved from 
Roman London, we cannot safely include in the mere 
silence of Anglo-Saxon history a decayed and desolate 
city, and I shall ask that the undoubted inheritance 
by modern London from Roman London, which we 
now proceed to examine, may be tested by this under- 
lying structure of continuity.” We are not going to 
discuss the position taken up. The book is, as the 
author says, a statement rather than argument, though 
argument cannot be altogether excluded, and Sir 
Laurence occasionally skates dexterously over thin 
ice. We prefer to commend it, theorizings apart, as 
a remarkably able and well written, indeed brilliant, 
sketch of the evolution of London. It is written 
with both enthusiasm and knowledge, and should do 


much to stimulate and encourage that interest and 
pride in London’s historic past, and that confident 
faith in her Imperial destiny which, though heretofore 
far too slight, should be shared in by every Londoner, 
and which, we believe, is a growing and ennobling 
influence. The numerous illustrations are well chosen, 
and there is a good index. 


* * * 


BurGUNDY: THE SPLENDID Ducuy. By Percy 
Allen. With 8 water-colour and 86 line draw- 
ings by Miss Marjorie Nash. London: Francis 
Griffiths, 1912. Feap. 4to., pp. xx + 302. Price 
12s, 6d. net. 

There is some truth in Mr. Allen’s epigrammatic 
remark that ‘although the history of Burgundy is 
intimately connected with that of England . . . the 
average English reader’s knowledge of the subject is 
contained within the four corners of a wine list.” If 
the average reader will only master the pages of this 
beautifully produced book he will certainly extend 
his knowledge of a wonderfully attractive country, 
rich in historical and ecclesiastical associations and 
architectural remains, rich in archzological attrac- 
tions, and rich in the beauty of the scenery and in 
the sterling, virile character of its people. The 

eographical position of the land of course accounts 
os. much. Autun, Cluny, Dijon—these are three 
only of the centres to which Mr. Allen takes his 
readers, centres overflowing with archzological, his- 
torical, and ecclesiastical interest. Autun especially 

—‘‘which comprises a medizeval and a modern town 

within the enceinte of a Roman city ”—is ably treated. 

Its dead past—a wonderful past—here lives again. 

Noticeable also is the description of Cluny’s great 

past and the vivid account of the Abbey town as it 

is at present, and of ‘‘Cluny’s daughter,” Paray-le- 

Monial. The chapter on Dijon should tempt many 

of those who hurry through that town on the way to 

Switzerland or more southern lands to break their 

journey and see something of the old Burgundian 

capital, which, though much modernized, can still 
show much that is of architectural and artistic interest, 
while historical associations abound. Other places, 
less well known, but of which Mr. Allen has much 
to tell, are Chalon-sur-Saéne, Tournus, with its 
striking church of St. Philibert, the Valley of the 
Ouche, Beaune and the Cote d’Or—Beaune situated 
on one of the main Continental railway lines and 
familiar on every wine list, but containing within its 
ramparts many relics of the Middle Ages—and Bourg 
en Bresse, associated with the wonderful old Eglise 
de Brou. The book, as the sub-title indicates, treats 
of Southern Burgundy only. Mr. Allen intends, if 
the reception given to this volume justifies him, to 
produce a companion book on the northern part of 
the duchy. We hope to see it soon. We shall have 
given a misleading impression of the book if the 
reader imagines that it is concerned solely with his- 
torical and archeological matters. Mr. Allen weaves 
deftly into his chapters lively pictures of his travel 
through the land, snatches of conversation en route, 
personal experiences, as well as much legendary lore. 

The result is a very readable and desirable volume. 

The numerous illustrations add much to the charm 

of the book. We prefer the line-drawings to the 
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water-colour sketches; and though the former vary 
in quality they are, as a rule, singularly happy in 
hitting off effectively not merely buildings and archi- 
tectural details, but town and country types of men 
and women, and little bits of street and rural life. 
We are courteously permitted to reproduce on p. 237 
Miss Nash’s drawing of the north @oor of the splen- 
did church at Paray-le-Monial. This door, says 
Mr. Allen, “is a graceful construction, of somewhat 
unusual classical design, well harmonized and pro- 
portioned,‘and exquisitely carved. All the sculpture, 
from the flowered architrave within the pilasters, to 
the ornamentation of the shafts and the shouldered 
arches, is very pleasing, as are the doors themselves, 
with their quartre-foiled iron ornament, surrounding 
an inner cross.” 
x * * 


THE NORMANDY Coast. By Charles Merk. With 
38 illustrations. London: 7. Fisher Unwin, 
1911. Crown 8vo., pp. 370. Price 6s. net. 

The wonderful coast of Normandy, with its cliffs 
and river-valley breaks, each with its f/age, its casino 
and bathing boxes, its tiny village or old-world town, 
masked by the seaside facade of villas and hotels, 
with its wilder aspects on the western side of the 

Cotentin, with its varied inland scenery and easy 

reach of towns and cathedrals and chateaux famous 

in the history of both England and France—this 
wonderful coast yearly attracts an increasing number 
of visitors from this side the Channel, who will cer- 
tainly find this book uncommonly useful. A volume 
on the Normandy coast in a ‘‘ County Coast Series,” 
is perhaps a trifle odd ; but the publishers have been 
wise in imparting elasticity to the name of their 
series. Mr. Merk is the English chaplain at Dieppe, 
well known as such to many English visitors, and his 
knowledge of the coast has the familiarity born of 
long residence and intimate study. It is clear also 
from every page of his well-written book that he is 
thoroughly versed in the history of Normandy and of 
its relations with our own country. The history of 
many spots on the coast is a somewhat monotonous 
record of descents by the English, of ruin by fire and 
sword, of continual contests for possession by the 
two nations, varied by the horrors of the internecine 
wars of religion. All these stirring doings have left 
their mark on the country, especially on the churches, 
though modern developments have done much in 
many places to obliterate the traces of earlier history. 
We have read Mr. Merk’s book from the first page to 
the last with the greatest interest—the last few pages 
contain a brilliant sketch, skilfully condensed, of the 
history of the famous Mont St. Michel—and strongly 
recommend all prospective visitors to the Normandy. 
coast to read the book before they go, and to take it 
with them when they set out. The numerous photo- 
graphic illustrations are well reproduced. We do not 
like Mr. Merk’s way of rendering French ducal titles. 

The ‘“‘ Duke du Maine,” ‘‘ Duke de Berry,” ‘‘ Duke 

de Brittany,” and so on, are neither French nor 

English. Curiously enough, on p. 42 we have the 

‘*Duke du Maine” and the *‘ Duke of Orleans ” on 

two successive lines. ‘‘ Phantastic,” on pp. 95, 123, 

342, and elsewhere, seems a somewhat fantastic way 

of spelling a familiar word. 


A HIsTory OF THE PARISH OF CUCKFIELD. Thir- 
teen illustrations and map. Haywards Heath: 
C. Clarke, 1912. Demy 8vo., pp.x+217. Price 
5s. net. 

The name of the late Rev. Canon J. H. Cooper, 
Vicar of Cuckfield, is well known to and held in 
honour by Sussex antiquaries. The title-page of the 
book before us bears this quotation from a letter of 
T. W. Erle to the Canon—“ Mankind is divided into 
two great categories, those who love Cuckfield and 
those who don’t or who do not know it.” Canon 
Cooper was facile princeps in the first category, and 
he gave many proofs of the love he bore his parish in 
the various papers he contributed from time to time 
to the Sussex Archeological Society's Co//ections con- 
cerning various aspects and periods of the history of 
Cuckfield. The two papers on ‘‘The Vicars and 
Parish of Cuckfield in the Seventeenth Century ”’— 
to namie one example only—which he contributed to 
vols, xlv. and xlvi. of the Collections, are models of 
careful research and scholarly presentment. The 
volume before us is based to no small extent on the 
Canon’s papers. No author’s or compiler’s name 
appears on the title-page, but the signature of Wil- 
braham V. Cooper to the ‘‘ Compiler’s Note” which 
prefaces it, shows that. the Canon's mantle has fallen 
on worthy shoulders. The book, which is capitally 
printed and well illustrated, is an excellent specimen 
of how parish history should be written. The first 
two chapters deal with Cuckfield before the Con- 
quest, and in the days of Feudalism, The third is 
an admirably full historical and descriptive account 
of the fine old church, the soaring spire of which is 
such a landmark in the midst of the delightful country 
that surrounds the old town, and of its vicars. Sub- 
sequent chapters deal with the manor and its lords, 
from the Warennes and Fitzalans and Howards of 
Norman and fourteenth-century days to the Sergisons 
of the present time, with other noteworthy Cuckfield 
families (Borde, Burrell, Michell, Chaloner, Hussey, 
Waller), the schools, industries, and population, and 
highways and means of communication (an entertain- 
ing chapter), with a final ‘‘Note upon Haywards 
Heath,” the daughter which—thanks to its situation 
on the main Brighton line—has outgrown its parent, 
but which, pleasant place as it is, has none of the old- 
world charm, none of the historical and other asso- 
ciations which invest and cluster so thickly round the 
church and parish of Cuckfield. The compiler of 
this book deserves the thanks of antiquaries both for 


‘the work he has done and for the way he has done it. 


The volume must find a place in every Sussex library. 
The plates are good and genuinely illustrative ; there 
is a satisfactory index, and the book is completed by 
a large folding map of Cuckfield and district reduced 
from the Ordnance Survey, 


* * * 


Le Mont SAINT-MICHEL INCONNU. Par Etienn¢ 
Dupont. Huit gravures. Paris: Perrin et Cie» 
1912, Crown 8vo., pp. 326. Prix 5 francs. 

Monsieur Dupont’s devotion to the great abbey- 
fortress—the wonderful pyramid of walls and but- 
tresses and soaring spire which looms so grandly upon 
the vision of the traveller coming from Avranches—is 
inexhaustible, His works on Mont Saint-Michel will 
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soon need a bibliography to themselves. The book 
before us can be praised unreservedly. Here area 
dozen chapters’ on various little known aspects and 
details of the history of Mont Saint-Michel, chiefly 
during the Middle Ages, and beginning with one on 
the early documentary sources for its history, which 
all have a story to tell and all tell it well. Some of 
the chapter-titles are, Une Astrologue Bretonne, 
Un Abbé Feélon (Robert Jolivet of dishonoured 
memory), Les Cloches de l’Abbaye, Anciennes Hotel- 
leries, and soon. Most sides of the history of Mont 
Saint-Michel—civil and military, religious and artis- 
tic—find illustration in these fascinating pages. The 
eight plates are good and well chosen. One of them 
is a quaint representation of Pentecost, from a 
manuscript in the Avranches library. Another is a 
“ Trinita ” of the familiar medizval design, from 
the same manuscript, while a third shows both 
obverse and reverse of a sixteenth-century medal of 
the Order of Saint-Michel. 


* * x 


THE ROMANCE OF WILLS AND TESTAMENTS. By 
Edgar Vine Hall. London: 7: Fisher Unwin, 
1912. Crown 8vo., pp. 256. Price 5s. net. 

More than one volume has been published on the 
tempting theme of this book, but usually the compilers 
have been chiefly concerned to collect grotesque and 
bizarre, humorous and eccentric testamentary ex- 
amples to ealiven their pages and to attract readers, 
and little inclined to treat the subject seriously. Mr. 

Hall has prepared his book on better lines. He has 

searched many record sources as well as many books 

which afford incidental illustrative examples ; and he 
has so arranged his matter, not merely to illustrate 

the ‘‘ Romance” of wills, but to’throw many vivid 

sidelights on social and national history, on social 

conditions, on folk-lore and on religious belief. Many 
readers will be able to supplement the contents of the 
volume from their own note-books—the subject is vast 

—but we are struck by the thorough manner in 

which Mr. Hall has digested his materials, and by 

the way in which he shows on practically every page 
the great value to students of social history, and of 
social and religious conditions, of the careful study of 
the wills of bygone generations. He makes skilful use 
also of examples from literature. It is not only an 
entertaining, but a well-written book, which shows 
an extensive knowledge of the byways of the subject 
and abounds in fresh matter. We can recommend 
it as worth possessing as well as worth reading. 

There are one or two misprints, as in the name of 

the artist on page 227 (‘ Firth” for ‘‘ Frith”), 

while the failure to supply an index for such a book 
is little short of a literary crime. 


% *K * 


THE LAND OF GOSHEN AND THE Exopus. By Sir 
Hanbury Brown, K.C.M.G. Second Edition. 
With 2 maps. London: Edward Stanford, 1912. 
8vo., pp. 92. Price 3s. net. 

This handy little book first appeared in 1899, and a 
second and enlarged edition is welcome. Sir Hanbury 
Brown’s purpose is ‘‘to illustrate the general topo- 
graphical setting of the Old Testament narrative of 
the sojourn of the children of Israel in the land of 


Goshen and of their Exodus from Egypt.” The author 
does' not discuss any historical question or in any 
way enter upon Biblical criticism. “That, he says, is 
outside his province. Heaccepts ‘‘ the Bible account 
as reliable history ” and considers only the geographical 
and topographical questions involved. Sir Hanbury 
knows the ground thoroughly. Both from his training 
as an engineer and from his experience and personal 
observations made as Inspector-General of Irrigation 
in Lower Egypt he is well qualified for the discussion 
of those questions to which he limits himself. The 
result is an interesting and valuable contribution to 
the study of the Exodus from a topographical point of 
view. It is well and carefully written and deserves 
attentive study not only by professed Biblical students, 
but by all who realize the importance of one of the 
epoch-marking racial movements of history. 


*x* * * 


We have received Zhe Sword of Harvaard, or The 
Common Ancestors of William Shakspere and John 
Harvard, by Alfred Rodway (Birmingham: Cornish 
Brothers, Limited. Price Is. net). Mr. Rodway 
apparently wishes to link the Ardens of Warwickshire 
(hence the Shakespearean connection) with the families 
of Harward, Harvard, Hereward the Wake on heraldic 
evidence of rather a flimsy character. The argument is 
that ‘‘ the right to bear heraldic arms was ever jealously 
guarded, and if we find some of the families whose 
names are akin to that of Hereward bearing as their 
arms symbols strongly suggestive of the Wardenship 
of the Sword the relationship may be taken as 
proved.’’ We fancy Mr. Rodway will have some 
difficulty in getting heraldic students and genealogists 
to accept this dictum, which, if applied in some direc- 
tions, would lead to surprising results. Mr. Rodway’s 
enthusiasm is greater than his knowledge. The 
booklet is illustrated by seven heraldic plates. 


* xk * 


Among the other pamphlets on our table is No. 12 
of the Halifax Bankfield Museum Notes (price 6d. ; 
by post 7d.), which deals with Local Prehistoric 
Implements, and is written by Mr. H. P. Kendall 
and Mr. H. Ling Roth. A special Loan Exhibition 
is being held at the Museum from May 11 to June 6, 
so the publication is timely. It is a carefully pre- 
pared handbook to the principal exhibits, with many 
good illustrations, and a map of the Parish of Halifax, 
showing the distribution of flint areas. 


* * * 


Conspicuous in the Zssex Review, April, is an 
illustrated article by Mr. H. W. Lewer and Mr. J. C. 
Wall on ‘‘Church Chests in Essex,” a somewhat 
neglected subject. Other papers well worth attention 
are: ‘* The Bow China Factory and its Story,” illus- 
trated, by Mr. Frank Stevens ; and ‘‘ Church Affairs 
at Great Dunmow (1547-1559),” by Dr. Andrew 
Clark. The Musical Antiquary, April, under the 
title of ‘* Master Sebastian of Paul’s,” has an account 
by Mr. W. H. Grattan Flood of Sebastian Westcott, 
organist of St. Paul’s and Master of the Children, a 
man of mark in the musical and dramatic world of the 
sixteenth century, who has been strangely neglected. 
The same number contains, iter alia, ‘‘ The Story of 
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Primitive Music,” by Mr. C. S. Myers ; and ‘‘ The 
Death Song of the Cherokee Indians.” The Archi- 
tectural Review, April, is full of good things. We 
note especially ‘‘Inigo Jones and the Theatre,’’ by 
Professor Lethaby; ‘‘The Soldier as a Factor in 
Roman Architecture,” by Mr. Halsey Ricardo; 
‘* Jerusalem Doorways,” by Mr. William Harvey ; 
and “Rome under the Renaissance Popes,” by 
Mr. W. H. Ward—all fully illustrated. The May 
issue, among many attractive features, has some 
beautiful photographs of ‘‘ bits” of old Dijon, and 
a short article by Mr. Francis Fox emphasizing the 
value of the grouting machine in repairing and re- 
storing (in the right sense of the word) old buildings. 
We have also on our table the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, vol. v., No. 3 ; the second quarterly number 
of History (44, Fleet Street), an excellent shilling’s- 
worth, with papers by Professor Allen Mawer, Mr. 
Everard L. Guilford, Mr. H. F. B, Wheeler, Miss 
Hilda Johnstone, and other able writers ; fascicule 9 
of that valuable bibliographical quarterly, Répertoire 
@ Art et d Archéologie (Paris: Rue Spontini, 19) ; 
Rivista @ /talia, April ; Part XXXVI. of the London 
County Council’s /ndication of Houses of Historical 
Interest in London (price 1d.), with short accounts 
of Huxley at 88, Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, S.E., 
and M. W. Balfe at 12, Seymour Street, Portman 
Square ; and good book-catalogues from Mr. George 
Gregory of Bath and Messrs. W. N. Pitcher and Co. 
of Manchester. 





Correspondence. 


ae SEs 
THE ORKNEY FIN-MEN. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


In his ‘‘Glimpse of Orkney and Shetland Two 
Hundred Years Ago” (Antiquary, April, 1912, 
pp. 139-144), Mr. Fordyce Clark quotes Brand’s 
reference to a race of ‘ Fin-men” then (1699-1700) 
frequently seen off the coasts of Orkney, who made 
use of skin canoes similar to those of the Eskimos. 
The information thus conveyed is characterized by 
Mr. Fordyce Clark as “startling.” It certainly 
arrests the attention of those readers to whom these 
statements are new, and it is of much interest, supply- 
ing, as it does, food for reflection to the ethnologist 
and the historian. But many readers of the seven- 
teenth century had already heard of the Orkney Fin- 
men from the Rev. James Wallace, whose Description 
of Orkney appeared in 1693. That writer and his 
son, James Wallace, M.D., F.R.S. Lond., not only 
agree as to the visits of those people to Orkney, but 
they also state that one of their skin canoes was 
preserved in Edinburgh in 1688. That it was there 
in 1696 is known from an entry in the Minute Book 
of the Royal College of Physicians in Edinburgh ; and 
it may be one of two un-identified kayaks still in 
Edinburgh. Dr. James Wallace, further states that 
another specimen was preserved in the Church of 


Birsay, Orkney, in 1700. A third canoe of the sathe 
kind may be seen to-day in the Anthropological 
Museum, Marischal College, Aberdeen. The: story 
connected with it is that it was captured in the North 
Sea, not far from Aberdeen, along with its occupant, 
who died soon after his arrival in Aberdeen. It is 
obvious that these three contemporaneous -canoes 
belong to the same category, and.whatever explains the 
presence of one of them in Scottish waters explains the 
presence of all. The problem is one of great. impor- 
tance, but it is too complex to be dealt with adequately 
on the present occasion, Those who are inclined to 
investigate the matter will find a good many references 
In my paper on “ Kayaks of the North Sea,” which 
appeared in Zhe Scottish Geographical Magazine of 
March, 1912. 
Davip MACRITCHIE. 
4, Archibald Place, 
Edinburgh, 
April 27, 1912. 





MURDER-STONES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Wayside memorials of murder or sudden death are 
fairly common in some countries. Are many known 
in these islands? I know of the stone on Hindhead, 
near the Portsmouth Road; the carved pillar, at 
Seaton Delaval, near Tynemouth, with the inscrip- 


tion— 
‘**Oh! horrid dede 
To kill a manne for a pigge’s hede ”; 


and the old stone which stands in a lonely spot on 
Salisbury Plain, bearing a long inscription, which 
relates how ‘‘ Mr. Dean of Imper ” was attacked and 
robbed by highwaymen. There is also an obelisk to 
the memory of the murdered brothers Keppoch on 
the banks of Loch Oich, near Invergarry. On Ditch- 
ling Common, Sussex, still stands the old wooden 
post which marks the spot where Jacob Harris, a 
Jewish pedlar, was gibbeted in 1734, after having 
committed several murders, I shall be glad of refer- 
ences to any similar stones or memorials. Stones 
such as that which marks the death-place of William 
Rufus in the New Forest, or the plain granite cross 
at Evershed’s Rough, near Dorking, which stands on 
the spot where Bishop Wilberforce was thrown from 
his horse and killed in 1873, fall into a different 


category. HM 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Eadttor, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and er of treatment. 

TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 





cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully . 


stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 
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